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July 11, 1936 


As a Money Saver on Farm 


Iowa Area Sales Supervisor, Northwestern Bell Telephone Co 


By RALPH R. BORMAN 


, Des Moines, lowa 


FARM TELEPHONE found to be an actual means of saving money. 
Factual survey on farm telephone usage, made in Iowa with the cooper- 
ation of 27 typical farmers and their families, reveals the interesting 
fact that an average of $4.28 per month is saved by the use of the 
telephone to transact business that would otherwise necessitate a trip 
by motor car. Survey discloses other facts on the telephone on the farm 


WENTY-SEVEN Iowa farm 
"T  tamities saved 4,620 miles of 

traveling over a period of one 
ionth by using their telephones in- 
stead of their automobiles, accord- 
ing to records kept recently by these 
farmers themselves. The trips 
which would have been necessary if 
they had not used the telephone, 
totaled, on an average, 171 miles a 
month per family—19 trips for each 
farmer. 

The cost of driving a car over 
these 171 miles would have been 
$4.28 a month, on a very conserva- 
tive basis. The monthly cost of 
having farm telephone service is a 
deal less than this sum of 
demonstrating that in the 
elimination of automobile travel 
alone the farm telephone is an in- 
strument of profit. Instead of be- 
ing an expense item, the farm tele- 
phone is actually a means of saving 
casn., 


great 
94.28, 


And here are some additional 
facts about the telephone service of 
these 27 typical Iowa farm fam- 


ilies: 


For what purpose is the farm 


telephones used?: 

Business—44.6 per cent of all calls. 
Social—35.2 per cent. 
Household—11.1 per cent. 
Miscellaneous—9.1 per cent. 





RALPH R. BORMAN, Author of 
This Article, Has Had 16 Years of 
Service With the Northwestern Bell. 
He Is a Son of M. M. Borman, Presi- 
dent and General Manager, Aber- 
crombie (N. D.) Telephone Co., Who 
is Also a Director and a Past Presi- 
dent of the North Dakota Telephone 
Association. 


Who uses the farm telephone?: 
Wife—60 per cent of all calls. 
Husband—23 per cent. 

Members of family, hired hands, 
and neighbors—17 per cent. 

These and many other facts were 


disclosed in a factual data survey 
on farm usage, sponsored by the 
lowa area of the Northwestern Bell 
Telephone Co. during September of 
1935. 


Why the Survey Was Made 


There is no mystery about farm 
telephone service. There have been 
telephones on farms for more than 
half a century, and most of us are 
familiar with farm service. Many 
of us have lived in the country, or 
we have had occasion to call out to 
farms or to use rural telephones 
during visits. 

Most farmers live some distance 
away from their neighbors and usu- 
ally several miles away from a 
town. The farmer has particular 
need for communication—in his 
business of running a farm and in 
the social life of the family. He is, 
in reality, getting both business ser- 
vice and residence service from his 
telephone, for which he pays only 
the regular rural rate. 

There are scores of testimonials 
on how the telephone has saved 
lives and property in emergencies, 
and countless experiences on record 
as to how the farmer’s telephone 
has made money or saved money in 
produce or livestock transactions. 
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So why the survey? There were 
two purposes: 

First, to get a true picture of the 
ordinary, everyday use of the tele- 
phone on the farm, rather than 





emergency or 
Only by knowing the farmer’s 
everyday needs can a telephone 
company provide him with service 
in accordance with those needs. 

Second, to see if it were possible 
to find specific, tangible facts about 
farm telephone service for use in 
efforts to restore telephones discon- 
nected during the depression—facts 
which would permit telephone men 
to talk telephone service to farmers 
on a cold, cash-saving basis. 

How the Survey Was Made 

The only way to get real, tangible 
facts about farm telephone service 
is from farmers themselves. So a 
study of farm telephone service was 
made in cooperation with 27 typical 
lowa farm families. They agreed 
to keep track of their calls, both in 
and out, so that this survey would 
deal with recorded facts, and not 
with opinions or recollections. 

What facts could be obtained on 
which to place a dollar-and-cents 
value? We cannot place a money 
value on social calls; we cannot 
place a money value on calls be- 
tween relatives and friends to take 
the loneliness away from isolated 
farm homes; we cannot place a 
money value on emergency calls, al- 
though it has been said that “one 
call is worth the cost of telephone 
service for a lifetime.” 

It was decided that “trips saved” 
was something tangible on which 
could be placed a dollar-and-cents 
yardstick. So the 27 farm families 
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outstanding 


cases. 


watched particularly the following 
point on outgoing calls: “Without 
a telephone, would a trip have been 
necessary ?” 

We impressed upon the telephone 


W. E. Lake, of Storm Lake, lowa, 
Makes These Comments on His Tele- 
phone Service: “‘The Hundreds of Calls 
That | Get from Other Farmers Ask- 
ing Me to Do Their Butchering or to 
Dehorn Their Cattle are Responsible 
for an Addition to My Income. In the 
Winter when Farm Work is a Little 
Slower | Have Time to Carry on This 
Work and the Telephone Makes it 
Possible for Me to do This. Outside of 
the Money ! Get for These Services, 
There is Also a Saving of the Time 
and Money It Would Take for Me to 


Solicit This Kind of Business If | 


Didn’t Have a Telephone and Had to 
Make the Trips in My Car. 


managers and farmers who coop- 
erated in the survey that we wanted 
a true picture and that no calls were 
to be marked as having saved a trip 
unless the customer was convinced 
that a trip would have been neces- 
sary if the telephone had not been 
on the farm. 

The farmers who cooperated rep- 
resented the average and typical 
lowa farmer, being neither the larg- 
est nor smallest in their respective 
communities. Their homes are of 
about an average distance from 
their trading centers. They live in 
the communities of Britt, Osage, 
Storm Lake, Indianola, Perry, Boone 
and Mason City. The month of Sep- 
tember was chosen as the time for 
the survey, because it has neither 
the lightest nor the heaviest farm 
telephone traffic. 

A mimeographed form was kept 
in a handy place near the telephone. 
There were spaces in which to care- 
fully record data concerning each 
telephone call; to whom placed, or 
from whom received; the general 
nature of the telephone conversa- 
tion, and other facts. Records were 
kept for only ten days instead of a 
month. These ten-day records were 
then multiplied by three and there- 
by projected to cover a month. 

During the survey, each of the 
local managers occasionally checked 
with the homes by telephone as to 
the progress of the survey, but these 
calls were not counted in the sur- 
vey. And before I go any further, 


{ want to express our sincere ap- 
preciation to the members of the 
27 farm families who cooperated so 
heartily in making the survey. 
What facts of interest to farmers 
themselves and to telephone compa- 
nies were obtained in the survey? 
Here are some of the highspots: 


Facts Obtained in Survey 


A picture of the amount of usage 
ef the average lowa farm telephone 
was produced by the survey. The 
average for each of the 27 tele- 
phones was about 92 calls a month 
—44 of them outgoing and 48 of 
them incoming. The individual 
family records, however, varied 
from 18 to 81 on outgoing calls and 
from 9 to 138 on incoming calls. 

The farm telephone is almost as 
much of a business telephone as it 
is a residence telephone. During 
the ten-day period, 44.6 per cent of 
the conversations over the tele- 
phone had to do with business. By 
business, we mean affairs having to 
do with the actual operation of the 
farm itself and excluding affairs of 
the household, social matters and 
other miscellaneous subjects. 

The farm telephone is shown to 
be a business telephone to a consid- 
erable extent, although it is listed 
as a residence telephone with cor- 
respondingly lower rates. The 
farmer is a business man, and, on 
the average, a business man with a 
big investment in his business. 

The farm wife is by far the larg- 
est user of farm telephone service. 
Of all the calls received and placed 
during the period, she handled 60.2 
per cent of them. Of the outgoing 
calls, 57.5 per cent were by her and, 
of the incoming calls, 62.8 per cent 
were for her. 

It was brought out, by results of 
the survey, that the farm wife is 





“We Are Convinced That We Get a Great 

Deal More Use and Service from the Tele- 

phone Than We Had Thought,” Says Mrs 
J. A. Rogers, of Osage, lowa. 
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not only placing a large portion of 
the household and social calls, but 
alse a large portion of the business 
calls as well. The wife is the farm- 
er’s partner in the operation of the 
farm as well as in the home. 

lllustrating the importance of 
his angle was the case of one of 
the 27 farm families. The husband 
solemnly declared that he “didn’t 
have much use for the telephone.” 
But classification of this family’s 
calls revealed that a little more 
than 53 per cent of the wife’s calls 
oncerned the business of running 
the farm. The farmer’s “business 
partner” was doing most of his tele- 
phoning for him. 

The use of toll service was 
studied only incidentally in the sur- 
vey, but the following records were 
taken from the form sheets: Nine 
of the 27 farm families used long 
distance service during the ten-day 
test period. Thirteen of the toll 
calls were outgoing and eight of 
them were incoming. 


What About “Trips Saved”? 


As mentioned, the farmers were 
asked to make particular note of 
“trips saved.” The reports showed 
that the average for the 27 families 
was 18.99 special automobile trips 
per month saved by the use of the 
telephone. The total mileage in- 
volved in these 18.99 round trips 
figured out to be 171.06 miles per 
family per month. 

On a yearly basis this would total 
about 55,000 miles of travel for the 
27 families, or more than twice the 
distance around the world. This 
enormous amount of traveling was 
saved by the presence of the tele- 


phone. How could this saving of 
trips be reduced to dollars and 
cents ? 


It was decided to disregard the 
saving of the time of the farmer or 
member of his family who would 
have made the trips, although at 
certain periods of the year time is 
precious on the farm; to disregard 
the saving or profit involved in 
these calls; to disregard incoming 
calls which saved trips. The sav- 
ing in automobile transportation 
cost on outgoing calls alone was se- 
lected as the basis for dollars-and- 
cents’ computations. 

We made an extensive search for 
an authoritative figure as to the 
average farmer’s cost of operation 
of an automobile per mile, but there 
seemed to be none. The only auto- 
mobile cost statistics available were 
those of industrial organizations. 
These figures ranged from a little 
inder a nickel a mile up to seven or 
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eight cents, as for example, mile- 
age allowances made to traveling 
salesmen. 

Inasmuch as there was no definite 
figure for the farmer, we decided 
that if we took one that was “lower 
than the lowest” there would be no 
questioning as to our choice. In 
other words, we wanted the savings 
to the farmer to be on the most con- 
servative basis possible. 

It was determined to use the very 
conservative figure of 2% cents a 





we have: $109.80, $84.60, $106.20, 
$82.80, $75.60 and $60.12. 

Of the 27 families which made 
the survey, 23 families proved to 
their own satisfaction with their 
own records that they were making 
a net saving from their telephone 
usage; that is, the average saving in 
each of these 23 cases was more 
than the amount of the monthly 
telephone bill. 

The records of the four remain- 
ing families did not show sufficient 





“Our Farm Telephone is Really a Business Telephone,”’ Writes Francis M. Clark, Perry, 


lowa. ‘“‘We Use It to Good Advantage All the Time. 


Besides Farming 160 Acres | Have 


Charge of a Sales Barn in Perry and Since It’s Six Miles to Town the Telephone Saves 


Me Many a Trip. 


During the Past Winter We Would Have Been Pretty Well Isolated 


if it Hadn’t Been for the Telephone.” 


mile for each mile saved. This job 
of computing the distances of the 
saved trips was delegated to the 
local telephone manager, because 
he was well acquainted with the dis- 
tances between the farms involved 
in the calls designated as having 
saved trips. For each of such calls 
the distance of the round trip in 
miles was calculated and multiplied 
by 2% cents to get the cost of the 
saved trip. 

Multiplying the mileage by the 
cost per mile brought the average 
result of $4.28. This figure repre- 
sents the amount saved in auto- 
mobile travel expense per month on 
an average for each of the 27 fami- 
lies. Of course, the amount varied 
for the individual families, some 
running below and others above this 
average. 

Of the 27 families there were any 
number of them whose savings were 
way above the $4.28 figure. Some 
of the high savings were as follows: 
$9.15, $7.05, $8.85, $6.90, $6.30 and 
$5.01. Multiply each of these by 


12 for the yearly gross saving and 





saving in the one item of auto- 
mobile travel expense to equal the 
amount of their monthly telephone 
bills, but they enjoyed all the bene- 
fits of telephone service in carrying 
on the business of farming, in 
household affairs and in participat- 
ing in the social life of the com- 
munity. In fact, the housewife in 
one of these four cases declared 
that the extra profit from selling 
chickens by telephone more than 
pays for telephone service. 

How conclusive are the facts ob- 
tained in the survey? We believe 
that the facts are fairly representa- 
tive of typical farm communities in 
the middle west. 

The survey naturally was some- 
what limited, but we believe it is a 
fair cross-section of rural telephone 
service. A cross-section taken 
from only one farm community 
night be misleading, but in this 
case the survey was made by farm- 
ers in seven typical Iowa farm com- 
munities. This tends to substan- 
tiate the facts obtained as truly 
representative. 


One of the uses made of the facts 
gleaned in this survey has been in 
connection with the sale of tele- 
phone service to farmers. The 
problem of farm telephone sales is 
an urgent one at the present time 
with telephone companies in agri- 
cultural states, like Iowa and sur- 
rounding states. As we all know, 
the depression inflicted heavy casu- 
alties on farm telephones. They 
were disconnected singly and in 
groups, as the depression got worse 
and money became scarce. 

Farm Sales Activities 

It is true that a large number of 
farm telephones have been recon- 
nected, but the telephone develop- 


ment is still far from the level of 
farm telephone service which ex- 
isted before the depression. And 


for that matter, our goal should not 
be the peak of the past, for even 
during prosperous years there were 
farms without telephone service. 
Our goal should be more farm 
telephones than ever before, for 
telephone service is vital to farm 


families. As shown by this survey, 
it is also good economy to have a 
telephone on a farm. 


For some months, and even a 
year or two, the farmer has had 
more money. The depression has 
ioosened its hold upon farm com- 
munities and there is a degree of 
prosperity, compared with recent 
vears. The farmer is in need of 


many things—farm machinery, new 
buildings, or repairs on _ present 
buildings, automobiles, conveni- 
ences and comforts. He is being be- 
sieged by salesmen. 


We of the telephone business 
know from past experience—from 
numberless testimonials, from 


stories of emergencies, and, re- 
cently, from the most severe winter 
that this section has ever had—that 
the telephone is one of the necessi- 
ties of farming and of farm life. 
We know from this recent sur- 
vey how much the telephone is used 
in farm activities. It is up to us, as 
telephone people, to point out these 
things to the farmer of our commu- 








to Them.” 


article. 
the booklet. 


buyer 


Rural Subscribers Tell What 
Their Telephones Mean to Them 


“We Asked These Farm People What Their Telephone Service Means 
That is the title of a 12-pnage, illustrated booklet, approximately 
8 ins. by 11 ins. in size, published by the Northwestern Bell Telephone 
Co. and distributed throughout its rural communities. 

In addition to presenting a brief summary of the recent factual data sur- 
vey on rural telephone usage, published on these pages of TELEPHONY, 
the booklet presents statements from a number of rural subscribers of 
what the telephone means to them, accompanied by reproductions of their 
photographs. Several of these photographs appear in connection with this 
The following excerpts are typical of testimonials presented in 


“TI saved at least $9 one morning by making a teelphone call to a hog 
,’ said Edward O’Donnell, of Mason City, Iowa. “I never go 
in my car when I can get the same thing done by the telephone.” 





nities as he is trying to decide 

which, among the many things he § 
needs, he shall buy with his improv- J Pp 
ing income. 

There may be urgent bills to be & 
met and essential equipment or sup- & 
plies needed, but we feel that tele- & 
phone service should be one of the & 
first things that a farmer should 
think of in this reconstruction 
period. 

With this picture of the need of 
telephone service in our agricul- 
tural communities in mind, I should 
like to mention some of our recent 
farm telephone sales _ activities. 
These were not alone a result of 
our survey, but all these things 
have been part of our farm 
program during the past year. 

[ mentioned the fact that farm 
telephones sometimes came out in 
groups. This happened sometimes 
because the idea of disconnecting 
the telephone was contagious and 
spread from farm to farm, and at 
other times because if one or two 
farmers took out their telephones 
their closest friends also took out 
their telephones because they could 
not call each other. 

A manager in one of our farm 
communities hit upon the idea that 
if farm telephones came out in 
bunches, probably they could be re- 
connected in bunches. This man- § 
ager figured out a plan which we §@ 
later developed and called the 
‘neighborhood plan.” 

He selected a certain group of 
farmers who were on the same line 
or closely associated in farm bureau 
groups, threshing, and so forth. He 
did not set himself a 100 per cent 
quota, but if there were 20 in the 
group of farmers, he thought maybe 
he could sell service to 16 of them. 

Then he set out to see his first 
farmer. He asked him if he would 





sales 


W. N. Smith, of Indianola: “There is no doubt that the telephone is 
worth twice over what it costs and then some. More than once it has saved 
me several times a year’s rental charges. é 






















reconnect his telephone if the tele- 
phone manager could sell service to 
15 other farmers of the group. In 
other words, this sale of service 
would be conditional upon the sale 
of service to 16 out of the 20 farm- 
ers in the neighborhood group. 

The manager found that the plan 
met with ready response. One 
farmer after another agreed to re- 
store service if his neighbors would 
do so. When the manager had the 
required number of agreements, ser- 
vice was reconnected. The experi- 
ment worked out successfully, and 
we are now using this plan in many 
places in Iowa. 

Another idea for emphasizing the 
low cost of telephone service was 
hatched at a sales conference in 
Mason City. During the noon lunch- 


TELEPHONY 


“I am glad that I have a telephone,” writes John S. Clarke, of Boone, 
Iowa. “These days it is necessary that a man get the most out of every- 
thing that he has on the place. I have made a record of my telephone 
calls that shows I am saving money by making calls instead of trips in 
my car.” 

Charles G. Ames, farmer and horsebreeder, of Mason City, lowa says: 
“My telephone is one of the most necessary things on the farm You 
just have to have a telephone if you are selling horses, and more than 
ever if you try to do your share of farming, too.” 

“T think that a telephone is absolutely necessary for the farmer who 
attempts to make a successful business out of operating his place. I be- 
lieve that if I had to chose between my telephone and my car, I would 
keep the telephone and do without the car.” Thus wrote A. A. Dier- 
wechter, of Storm Lake, Iowa. 

‘Our farm telephone is really a business telephone,” writes Francis M. 
Clark, of Perry, lowa. “We use it to good advantage all the time.” 
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a ee 


eon we walked by a produce store 


where eggs were prominently dis- 
played. Our minds were full of the 

m telephone problem. 

An idea hit us. How much does 
telephone service cost the average 
farmer in terms of eggs? 

Quick calculation showed that 

dinarily farm telephone service 

st between two and three eggs a 

at egg prices prevailing at that 

me. For convenience and to be 

onservative, we called it three 
eggs. Then and there was born our 
“three-egg campaign” which we also 
have used successfully in our state. 

Another idea which has helped to 

store telephones on farms is that 

f calling attention to new telephone 
directories. The majority of our 
lirectories are published annually. 
Thirty days prior to going to press 
we inform farmers who do not have 
telephones, by letter, of the fact 
that a new directory is coming out 
and call their attention to the value 
if telephone service. 

A return post card addressed to 
the local manager of the telephone 
‘ompany is enclosed with the letter 
to the farmer. Whenever possible, 
this is followed up by a personal 
visit by the telephone manager. 

Through ideas such as these, we 
have called the attention of farmers 
to the value of having telephones 
on their farms. That the families 
f our farm communities are coming 

) realize the value of telephone serv- 
ce is evidenced by the fact that 
from January 1 up to the first of 
June rural telephone service in the 
exchanges of our company in Iowa 
showed a net gain of more than 850 
telephones. 


vy 
How Manitoba Handles 
the Rural Problem 


Rural limited service at a cost of $1 
er month for 30 outgoing calls, with 
harge of two cents per call for ad- 
tional calls, has been offered by the 
lanitoba Telephone System during the 
past year as a means of solving the 
iral telephone problem. This limited 
ervice is optional, unlimited rural serv- 
being available at a cost of $2 per 
nth 
The Manitoba Telephone System 
ites, in its annual report for the fiscal 
ar ended November 30, 1935, that this 
¥ service has met with unanimous 
vor throughout the province of Mani- 
a Each rural telephone is. still 
erated at a loss of over $30 per year 
ot including depreciation) but it is 
xpected that every telephone added 
nder the optional system will improve 
Situation 
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The Manitoba Telephone System has limited service user made an equal num- 
done considerable experimenting in ber of calls his annual rate would be 
search for a solution of the rural tele- $33.60 per year. There is, therefore, a 
phone problem. It accredits the meth- big incentive for the subscriber to 
ods used with the responsibility for change his type of service as soon as he 
holding a large majority of its rural finds himself financially able to pay for 
subscribers. During 1935 the system unlimited rural service. In the mean- 
as a whole experienced a net gain of time the farmer who is at present un 





MONTHLY USZ BY Di#PSRENT MEMBERS OF FAMILY 
OW MaRD CALLS INWARD CALLS TOTAL CALLS 





Household Household Household 
4.8 Calls 5.4 Calls 10.2 Calis 
11.0 11.2, ll.lp 


AVERAGE MOWZHLY VAWE OF GRIPS SAVeD BY TELEFHONE 
Number of Trips Saved by Outward Calls ...... 18.99 
Ivo-Wuy Mileage of Trips Saved . . 2. 2 © « © © « « 171,06 
Cost of Mileage ( Mo-? 





Way at 2} Cents Per Mile) .. $4.28 











Results of Factual Survey of Farm Telephone Usage Shown Graphically. 


1,022 subscribers, including a slight in- able to pay $2 per month for telephone 
crease of rural telephones. This was service is able to have limited service 
the first gain since 1929 at $1 a month 

A reduction of 20 per cent in rates in e ©@ 


1931, bringing the average cost of un- . 
limited service down to $2 per month, Telephone Companies Not 

had little or no effect on retaining sub in Census of Business 
scribers. Later a 50-cents-a-month serv- Representatives of the U. S. Bureau 
ice was established, with free incoming of the Census have asked some of the 
calls and a five-cent charge Tor each Independent telephone companies to fill 


outgoing call. While this type of serv- out forms in connection with the Census 
ice gave the rural subscriber telephone’ of Business covering the year 1935 
protection, it was found that the five- Under date of June 15, F. B. MacKinnon, 
cent rate for each outgoing call dis- president of the United States Inde 
couraged extensive use of the service pendent Telephone Association, in a 
To offset this there was offered late letter to A and B member companies 
in the year, after considerable publicity, of the association, says 
limited rural service at $1 per month, “We have taken up this matter with 
as mentioned previously officials of the Bureau at Washington, 
The Manitoba Telephone System con and are informed that telephone com- 
tends that this limited dollar service panies are not included in this Census 
is not a reduction in the basic rate, but of Business, as they are covered by a 
that it is a completely different service, separate census. Therefore, if you are 
permitting the subscriber to govern the called upon by any of the enumerators 
cost of his service until such time as to fill out the form, please notify them 
he is able to pay the added cost of un- that you understand that telephone com- 
limited service. panies are not subject to the census and 
It has been found that subscribers t ask them to so report to their super- 


unlimited service make over four calls visor, who no doubt has correct instruc- 
each day, on an average. Thus, if the tion from Washington.” 
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Speech Training 


EIGHTH INSTALMENT of a series of articles on funda- 
mentals of voice technique and suggestions to oper- 


ators for overcoming speech difficulties. 


This article 


presents some outstanding grammatical errors com- 
monly heard in the telephone operating room. Proper 


use of “shall” and “will.” 


Overuse of slang destroys 


personal charm and indicates a meager vocabulary 


HOCKING grammatical errors 
~ may be heard every day in the 

average telephone operating 
room. It is a recognized fact that 
while some members of the operat- 
ing force may not be as well edu- 
cated as others, the fault may gen- 
erally be traced to carelessness 
rather than to ignorance. Haven’t 
you often heard these or similar 
expressions? 

1. Number 9501 is where he 
talked from. (9501 is the number 
from which he talked.) 

2. If she don’t answer me now, I 
will call her supervisor. (If she 
doesn’t answer me now, I shall call 
her supervisor.) 


3. He would have came in by 
now. (He should have come in by 
this time.) 

4. The Mr. Rucker which I 
thought was calling you has not 
placed a long distance call. (The 
Mr. Rucker whom I thought was 


calling you has not placed a long 
distance call.) 


5. He hasn’t got there yet. (He 
hasn’t arrived.) 

6. He hasn’t came in yet. (He 
hasn’t come in.) 

7. They haven’t answered yet. 


(They do not answer.) 

8. My party said you would know 
where to git her. (My party said 
you would know where to_ get 
[locate] her.) 

9. What did you say your name 


was? (What is your name?) 

10. I reckon she is here. (I be- 
lieve she is here.) 

11. Where is he at? (Where is 


he?) 

12. Where did you say the house 
was located? (Where is the house 
located?) 


13. She slung the cord down. 
She put the cord down.) 
14. “Who” and “whom” errors: 


a. Who are you calling? (Whom 
are you calling?) 

b. Whom is it? (Who is it?) 

c. This is whom? (This is who?) 
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d. Whom is 
calling?) 


calling? (Who is 

e. Lives next door to who? (Lives 
next door to whom?) 

f. Who shall we talk to of this? 
(To whom shall we talk of this?) 

15. Use of “try and” for “try to.” 
[I shall try and locate your party. 
I shall try to locate your party.) 

16. I did not know she was that 
kind of a girl. (I did not know 
she was that type of a girl.) 

17. There is a charge for over- 
time. Twenty more cents, please. 
(Twenty cents more, please.) 

A review of the more common 
rules of grammar may be helpful to 
each operator. 


Verbs 

1. A verb must agree with its 
subject in person and number. Not 
often does one hear a person say 
“IT is working” or “He am working 
today,” unless it is a carryover of 
baby talk. One usually says, “I am 
working today” or “He is working 
today.” Difficulty may arise, how- 
ever, when the subject is plural in 
form but either singular or plural 
in meaning. 

1. Operating practices is an in- 
teresting study. 

2. The operating practices dis- 
cussed by the traffic chief were nu- 
merous. 

Pronouns 


1. The subject of finite verbs 
must be in the nominative case. 

The object of verbs, prepositions 
and infinitives must be in the ob- 
jective case. 

3. The finite forms of the verb 
“be” take after them the nominative 
case, except where the infinitive is 
without an independent subject. 

The personal pronouns. which 
cause trouble in operating practices 
are: 

I (nominative) me (objective) 

we (nominative) us (objective) 

he (nominative) him (objective) 
she (nominative) her (objective) 
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they (nominative) them (objec 
tive) 

Wrong: Her and I gave the gov 
news. 

Right: She and I gave the good 
news. 


Wrong: Us operators were called. 
Right: We operators were called 


Objective Case 
The objects of transitive verbs 


and of prepositions must be in the 
objective case. 


Wrong: The problem was left to 
her and I. 

Right: The problem was left to 
her and me. 

Wrong: Between you and I, she 
will not come. 

Right: Between you and me, she 
will not come. 

Wrong: The class called Mary 
and I to the stage. 

Right: The class called Mary 
and me to the stage. 

Many grammatical errors are 


made in operating practices 
through the incorrect use of the 


conjunctive pronouns “who” and 
“whom.” 

Wrong: To who shall we talk of 
this? 

Right: To whom shall we talk 
of this? 

Wrong: Who are you calling? 
Right: Whom are you calling? 
Nominative 

Wrong: Whom did you say she 
is? 
Right: Who did you say she is? 


The articles ‘‘a” or “an” should 
not be used after the phrases “sort 
of,” “kind of” or “class of.” Ex- 
ample: This office offers the best 
kind of business opportunity in the 
city. 

The word “like” is extremely use- 
ful in the English language as a 
noun, an objective, a verb, a prepo- 
sition or an adverb. It is never 
used as a conjunction. Rule for 
use: “When a verb follows, use ‘as’ 
or ‘as if’; when no verb follows, or 
when it is suppressed, use ‘like.’ ” 

Examples: She does not treat 
me as a friend should. He works 
like a demon. She works as if she 
means to accomplish something. 


This error is very common: He 
talked like your party might pe 
there today, Mr. Jones. (He talked 


as if your party might be there to- 
day, Mr. Jones.) 
Since “shall” and 
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“should” and “would” are used many 
times in giving reports, it is neces- 
sary that operators understand their 
correct usage. 


Use of Shall and Will 


1. To express action that will 
take place in the future (simple fu- 
turity) use “shall” in the first person, 
and “will” in the second and third. 

2. To express an act of the will, 
is a promise, expression of purpose 
yy determination, use “will” in the 
first person, and “shall” in the sec- 
ond and third. 

Examples: 

SIMPLE FUTURITY 

Wrong: “I will be unable to lo- 
cate your party at that time.” 

Right: “I shall be unable to lo- 
cate your party at that time.” 

PROMISE 

Wrong: “Yes, I shall try your 
call again in ten minutes, if you 
wish me to.” 

Right: “Yes, I will try your call 
again in ten minutes, if you wish 
me to.” 

“Should” follows the same general 
rules as “shall”; and “would” follows 
the same general rules as “will.” 

Examples: 

Wrong: “I would be glad to try 
your call again later.” (Simple fu- 
turity.) 

Right: “I should be glad to try 
your call again later.” 

It would be impossible to give all 
the fundamental rules of grammar 
in this article. Therefore, only 
those necessary to clarify misunder- 
standings underlying the most com- 
mon errors have been presented. 
There are other grammatical errors 
that should be corrected each day 
by the supervisors. Each operator 
and supervisor would benefit by re- 
viewing the rules of grammar given 
in any text book. In discussing an 
operator’s test, the supervisor must 
be able to correct the grammatical 
error and give the rule violated by 
its usage. 


Careless and 
Objectionable Expressions 


Slang is colorful and easily ac- 
quired; its continued use becomes 
boresome and establishes a habit 
that is hard to overcome. The 
American “slanguage” becomes ob- 
jectionable when one expression is 
used to mean almost everything 
when, in reality, it means abso- 
lutely nothing. For the most part, 
slang words die a natural and lin- 
gering death; others may be of real 
use and accepted as good English. 
The overuse of slang by any woman 
destroys all personal charm and is 
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an indication that her vocabulary is 

meager. Here are some slang 

phrases and objectionable expres- 
sions that should be avoided: 

1. Is that so? 

2. You bet. 

. Bet your life. 

. Oh, yeah! 

Okeh. 

. All rightie. 

You said it. 

. I'll say so! 

-Is she a 

honey! 

10. You’re telling 
me! 

11. Oh, boy! 

12. “Can” and “may” errors: 
Wrong: Can I leave the room? 
Right: May I leave the room? 

13. “Bust” or “bursted” for “burst.” 

14. “Gotten” for “got.” 

15. “Might of” for “might have.” 

16. “Right smart” or “right smart 

of,” to denote quantity. 

17. “Somewheres,, for “somewhere.” 

18. “That there” for “that.” 

19. “Where at” for “where.” 

20. “Would of” for “would have.” 

21. “You was” for “you were.” 

22. “When” used for “that”: 
Wrong: It was yesterday when 

she called me. 
Right: It was yesterday that 
she called me. 

23. “Fitten” for “fit.’ We will go if 
the weather is fitten. 

24. “Give” for “gave.”’ The man give 
me this number to call. 

An operator or supervisor who 
begins her conversation with “say, 
listen,” or “hey, you,” and con- 
cludes with “see,” “do you see,” or 
“understand” reveals the fact that 
she is mentally lazy. 

Too much cannot be said about 
the use of “Pardon me” for “ I beg 
your pardon” and the very lazy 
“Thanks” for “Thank you.” 

“Mrs.” seems to be indifferently 
pronounced and frequently mispro- 
nounced by telephone operators. 
“Mrs.” is the written form of mis- 
tress, according to Webster, “a title 
of courtesy formally prefixed to the 
name of a woman, married or un- 
married, but now superseded except 
dialectically by the contracted 
forms Mrs. (pronounced Mis’is or 
iz) for a married and Miss for an 
unmarried woman.” To pronounce 
Mrs. as Mis is to be either dialec- 
tical or illiterate. 

In passing a call, if one is not 
careful in the pronounciation of 
“Mrs.” she will very likely find a 
“Miss” reporting ready to talk. 
However, such an error is prefera- 
ble to one’s addressing a married 
woman as “Mistress.” 

Close observation of good speech 
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and individual effort will in time 
overcome the tendency for overuse 
of slang and objectionable expres- 
sions. 

To the Supervisor: Review the 
rules of grammar, using the seventh 
grade grammar book if possible. As 
you take each operator over her 
grammatical test, read the error, 
the correction, state the rule vio- 
lated, give the reason for the error: 
namely, carelessness, indifference 
or ignorance. Give a monthly 
test on the simple rules of gram- 
mar, set aside one month each for 
verbs, nouns, pronouns, preposi- 
tions, conjunctions, adverbs, adjec- 
tives, interjections, etc. 

Ask your operator these ques- 
tions before her first test: 

1. Are you a graduate of a high 
school? 

2. If so, from what school? 

3. Is the school affiliated? 

4. In what year did you gradu- 
ate? 

5. In what subject did you make 
the best grade? 

6. In what subject did you make 
the worst grade? 

Ask each of your operators to 
make a note of her errors and the 
corrections indicated. 


And in Review 
Do YOU Know? 


1. What is the outstanding cause 
of grammatical errors in the oper- 
ating room? 

2. When to use “shall” and when 
to use “will’’? 

3. What are some of the most 
common grammatical errors in your 
operating room? 

4. The value of learning the fun- 
damental rules of grammar? 

5. Why slang is objectionable? 

The final article in this series on 


“Speech Training” will appear nezt 
month. 


vy 
Island of Cyprus 
Has Telephone System 


At a cost of £40,000 (approximately 
$200,000), a telephone system has been 
installed on the Island of Cyprus. It 
was completed at the beginning of the 
year, construction work having taken 
18 months. There are exchanges in six 
towns, and one will be set up during 
the summer at Troodos. 

In order to accustom citizens of the is- 
land to the use of the telephone, the 
company installing the system gave free 
local and long distance service, for a 
limited period of time, prior to the offi- 
cial inauguration of the system. The 
complete trunk system is 415 miles long. 
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UCH FUSS has been made 
M lately about federal govern- 
— 


ment propaganda, particu- 
larly in the modest and somewhat 
ugly mimeographed form in which 
government publicity items are 
given out to the press—popularly 
known as “handouts.” Some of the 
criticism of the growth of this prac- 
tice is probably warranted—some 
unwarranted. 

The odd feature of this barrage 
seems to be that it comes from both 
the Left and Right; and the Roose- 
velt administration is somewhat un- 
comfortably situated exactly in the 
place where it has always claimed to 
be—in the middle of the road. 

The Left-wing weekly, The New 
Republic, for example—feeling that 
the Roosevelt administration may be 
outdoing its predecessors in the mat- 
ter of molding public opinion through 
publicity methods—stated editorial- 
ly some weeks ago: 





The making of government 
ganda, in itself, is nothing new 
prosperity-around-the-corner stories of 
the Hoover administration were at- 
tempts to spread false news for politi- 
cal advantage. But, under the Roosevelt 
administration, the potential harmful- 
ness of government propaganda is un- 
questionably greater than ever before 
As a result of the shock of the depres- 
sion, we are in the midst of making 
comparatively important changes in the 
country’s economic and political struc- 
ture. Without full, accurate information 
from Washington, public opinion has 
no chance of intelligently guiding these 
changes. 


propa- 


The 


ROM THE OTHER direction, 

Frank Kent, nationally syndicat- 
ed conservative political commenta- 
tor of the Baltimore Sun, feels that 
the New Deal administration has 
surpassed all others in its attempts 
to control public opinion: 


The outstanding fact is that no ad- 
ministration in history ever remotely 
approached this one in the number of 
publicity agents employed; the quality 
of speeches produced; daily, weekly, 
and monthly syndicated material writ- 
ten by its members; the degree to 
which the moving picture industry is 
utilized and the radio dominated. 

As for the “handouts” by which word 
the statements released from the vari- 
ous governmental agencies are called, 
literally tons are delivered in the 
course of a week. The output is utter- 
ly unprecedented. The mail, as an 
analysis of Mr. Farley’s “surplus” state- 
ments convincingly shows, is flooded 
with franked administration publicity. 


The cost of sending it out runs into the 
millions. 
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IN THE NATION’S CAPITAL 





By FRANCIS X. WELCH. 


Special Washington Correspondent for 
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Of course, there are a good many 
yarns about the “regimentation” of 
public opinion by the existing admin- 
istration that must be taken with a 
great deal of salt. Regardless of what 
your politics are or what you would 
like to believe, don’t fall for such 
stories as the one published last year 
in a book entitled “Handout.” Ac- 
cording to that tale, the New Deal 
administration—acting through the 
Federal Communications Commis- 
sion—controls the big broadcasting 
chains so that static is “sprayed” 
into the air while critics of the ad- 
ministration are talking over the 
radio. 

Such stuff just does not stand the 
sunlight of common True, 
some of the New Dealers are not 
above putting over fast ones, such 
as “spotting” news releases, or ar- 
ranging competitive radio attractions 
to blanket the publicity of the oppo- 
sition. It is also true that some of 
the New Dealers have lately devel- 
oped an irritating habit of question- 
ing the motives, morals or mentality 
of all critics of the administration. 

However, that is just the same old 
partisan spirit coming to the*surface 
as we go into a hot campaign. Simi- 
lar phenomena were observed in 
Cleveland’s time, in Jackson’s time, 
and, within recent memory, in the 
Hoover-Smith campaign. Cutting 
sharp political corners is a practice 
that was never confined to either 
party. 


sense. 


ROBABLY the best test that our 

press and radio are free from 
pressure can be made right in your 
own home by reading your own news- 
paper and listening to your own ra- 
dio. As Book Reviewer John Cham- 
berlain of The New York Times once 
pointed out, if Franklin D. Roosevelt 
were really the master manipulator 
that some alarmed people would have 
you believe, Mark Sullivan would be 
walking the streets begging dimes 
and Frank Kent would be working 
on the roads. 

The editors of the New Masses and 
Daily Worker would be languishing 
in dungeons. The editors of The New 
Republic and Chicago Daily Tribune 
alike would be gloomily sipping cof- 





fee cognacs in the street cafes of 
Montreal and wondering how things 
are coming along back in the States. 
Even your own humble correspon- 
dent’s head might well be sticking 
from a pike along some obscure 
corner of Pennsylvania Avenue. 


HERE IS, however, one angle 
of political propaganda 
touched on in this department several 
weeks ago that cannot be empha- 
sized too often, from the standpoint 
of utility executives. That is the fact 
that utilities are at a tremendous dis- 
advantage, as far as publicity oppor- 
tunities are concerned, as compared 
with their political critics. 
We have heard testimony before 
the Federal Communications Com- 
mission, indicating that executives 


of telephone companies have ap- 
proached the editorial desk with 
“favorable” newspaper copy in one 


hand and an order for advertising 
space in the other. But when did a 
political utility baiter ever have to 
pay five cents for getting into print 
everything he has to say attacking 
public utilities? This is true even 
when, measured by reasonable stand- 
ards of rhetoric or logic, his stuff is 
perfectly terrible. 

When a hypothetical Joe Doakes, 
running for Congress, opens up on 
the local telephone company and calls 
it a harpy preying on the vitals of 
the poor because it fails to cut rates 
50 cents a month, that’s news. Local 
papers eat’ it up and very often it 
gets on the press wires. 

But when the manager of the local 
telephone company tries to explain 
why the existing rate is reasonable 
or points out that Joe Doakes could 
not possibly have a great deal of 
knowledge about the subject of his 
discussion, the editors are usually 
too busy. That is not news. Readers 
are not interested in explanations or 


refutations. It is accusations that 
make the headlines. 

What privately-owned _ electric 
company of comparative size and 


importance could even afford to pay 
at space rates for the vast amount 
of free publicity, that the Tennessee 
Valley Authority receives? Every- 
thing TVA or everything its direc- 
tors do or say is carried all over the 
country as editorial reading matter. 
Whether it is completion of a dam or 
selling refrigerators, TVA is news. 

Naturally, we cannot blame TVA 
for accepting the benefits of such 
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free publicity. As a new bureau try- 
ing hard to do a good job, it would 
be foolish if it passed up such an 
asset. The only point in mentioning 
the fact here is that if political bod- 
ies had to pay for the space that is 
given them free in the newspapers, 
our national deficit would be a great 
deal larger than it is. 


oo 
l 


“T* HERE STILL seems to be con- 

| siderable discussion going 
around Washington over just what 
was in the original “TVA plank” for 
Democratic platform that was 
finally modified at the Cleveland 
convention. One prominent public 
ownership advocate told this corre- 
spondent that it could have been 
construed to encourage public own- 
ership not only of all utility services, 
but “basic industries” as well. 

This seems hard to swallow, and as 
it is all water over the dam inasmuch 
as the plank was changed, perhaps it 
would be more prudent to forget the 
entire matter. However, one question 
up and will not be downed. 
Would it be possible to confine the 
public ownership movement in the 
United States to public utilities? Or 
is it as insisting, insinuating and ir- 
resistible as the proverbial camel’s 
nose under the tent of the amiable 
Bedouin? 

For example, L. C. Probert, vice- 
president of the Chesapeake & Ohio 
Railroad Co., stated in Washington 
some weeks ago that government 
ownership of railroads alone would 
lead to ultimate public ownership of 
communications carriers, other utili- 
ties and many industries that are not 
now regarded as public utilities. He 
claims that if the government were 
to go into the railroad business it 
would soon have to go into the busi- 
ness of supplying its needs. It would 
have to develop its own fuel supply 
and equipment manufacturing, take 
care of its own communications and 
buy out or take over automotive car- 
rier competition. 

This tendency of a great manufac- 
turing or service industry to take 
over the production of its own mate- 
rials has already been noted, even in 
the field of private industry. Henry 
Ford, who started out to manufac- 
ture automobiles (and still continues 
that line as the primary occupation 
ot the Ford Motor Co.) found it more 
profitable to branch off into mining, 
lumbering, and even railroading in- 
stead of buying from independent 
supply agencies. 

In the telephone field, for example, 
the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., which controls most of the busi- 
ness in the larger cities, not only 
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has its own manufacturing unit 
(Western Electric Co.) and experi- 
mental unit (Bell Telephone Labora- 
tories), but has branched off (as in- 
dicated by testimony before the 
FCC) into moving pictures, radio 
and television, news transmission, 
and other sidelines. 

Is it logical to suppose that if the 
federal government (which Heaven 
forbid!) were to take over the tele- 
phone industry, it would stay out of 
the telephone manufacturing field? 
Already TVA, in the power business, 





COMING 
CONVENTIONS 


Michigan Independent 
phone Association, Olds 
Lansing, July 29 and 30. 

The Illinois Telephone Associa- 
tion, Pere Marquette Hotel, Pe- 
oria, September 17 and 18. 


Tele- 
Hotel, 











has made use of the Electric Home 
and Farm Authority to promote and 
finance the distribution of electrical 
appliances. 


NOTHER line of discussion on 

this same subject is the com- 
parison of social effects of big busi- 
ness enterprises and governmental 
enterprises. We can expect to hear a 
good deal about “monopoly” during 
the campaign. Progressives have long 
claimed that the status of an employe 
of the larger industrial corporations 
is not dissimilar from the status of a 
government employe. They claim that 
the theories of “profit motive” and 
“individual liberty” are practically 
meaningless in such situations. 

Just to show how the liberal econ- 
omist feels on this subject, here is a 
passage from a recent article by 
Stuart Chase, nationally known 
“planner”: 


Except at the top, the Bell Telephone 
System does not differ greatly from the 
Post Office System. Their armies of em- 
ployes have the same type of habit 
patterns and responses. The girls on 
the switchboard suffer from no more 
responses to the profit incentive than 
do mail carriers. 

The Bell System certainly has better 
research laboratories and perhaps plans 
better for extension of service. The 
Post Office System does not have to 
hop around for stockholders and does 
not have to pay 9 per cent on common 
stock. Of course, the telephone com- 
pany is already half in the public zone 
as a regulated utility, but serves as the 
type toward which big business gener- 
ally is showing every sign of moving. 


Telephone men, especially indepen- 
dents, may indignantly deny the pic- 


ture drawn by Mr. Chase of a giant 
telephone monopoly reducing its min- 
ion employes to impersonal cogs or 
numbers, and they may be justified. 
But it is important to know what is 
going on inside of the minds of these 
“planners” such as Stuart Chase, 
Secretary of Agriculture Henry 
Wallace, and his undersecretary, Rex- 
ford G. Tugwell. What they say one 
day has frequently been the key to 
what the administration tried to do 
the next. 


F COURSE, there is no need to 

be alarmed about a telephone 
public ownership movement. This 
correspondent once broached that 
subject at luncheon with the well- 
known Washington economist, Dr. 
David Friday, and was fairly bowled 
over with pooh-poohs. Dr. Friday in- 
dicated that the telephone industry 
has less to fear from that quarter 
than even the coal and steel groups, 
let alone other utility industries. And 
if worse did come to worse, he added, 
our people would soon sicken of it 
and chuck the business back to pri- 
vate hands just as heartily as they 
did the railroads after the war. 

As he well stated, the American 
people are used to American tele- 
phone service developed by private 
initiative to a point where bureau- 
cracy could not even maintain it—let 
alone improve upon it. European 
countries are satisfied with govern- 
mentally operated services because 
they never knew anything better. 
sut it can’t happen here, as long as 
Johnny Q. Public can register his 
kick at the place where it always 
works—the ballot box. 


Why Office Girls Apply 
Perfume to Right Ears 


The pitfalls of perfume are responsi 
ble for a very unusual regulation in th 
offices of Kenneth V. Wilson, clerk of 
district court at Toledo, Ohio, 
according to the current issue of “‘Hello,”’ 
the little leaflet sent 
bills by the Ohio 
The new regulation 
the future, 
who feel 


federal 


out 
Bell 
reads: 


with monthly 
Telephone Co 
“In this of 
must apply perfume 


employes of 
fice they 
to the lobe of the ear, will apply it to 
the right and not the left ears.” 

Now this is puzzling until it is 
explained that when the girls used the 
telephone, a delicate bouquet lingered 
on the receiver. The receiver, in turn, 
imparted a faerie fragrance to the audi- 
tory protuberances of males using the 
instrument thereafter. “It is a difficult 
thing,” said Mr. Wilson, “for a man to 
make his wife understand why his ear 
should smell like lilies of the valley.” 
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The Operators’ Corner 


By MRS. MAYME WORKMAN 


Traffic Supervisor, The Illinois Telephone Association, Springfield, Ill. 


A WOMAN’S VOICE is 
her winning card in bus- 
life. 
Cultivate a pleasing 


iness and social 


voice personality to in- 
crease charm. No. 248 


an’s winning card is her voice. 

Pleasing, mellifluous tones with 
good enunciation are soothing to the 
ear, particularly when the voice is 
heard over the telephone. There- 
fore, careful attention should be 
given to the telephone voice. 

Some young ladies spend a great 
deal of time, money and effort in 
grooming their hair, nails and lips; 
each tress must be put in its proper 
place with a finger wave; the nails 
must be tinted a particular shade 
to blend with their personality; pow- 
der and rouge must harmonize with 
their complexion and the lips must 
be dressed to make them appear al- 
luring and attractive, all of which 
is quite commendable. 

Every girl should be interested in 
making the best appearance possi- 
ble and should carefully study her 
make-up to be sure she is using the 
shade, color and texture which will 
enhance her charms. But if she 
really wishes to be attractive, she 
must also spend some time and ef- 
fort in grooming her voice. 

What a disappointment to see an 
attractive girl—with glossy hair, 
beautiful complexion, well-groomed 
hands, smartly clad—open a _ rose- 
bud mouth to exclaim: “Hey, kid! 
Wajudo las night? Java goo time?” 
All the charm, so pleasing to the 
eyes, is instantly dispelled by the 
careless, sloven speech, which grates 
upon the ear. 

Telephone operators should be es- 
pecially interested in cultivating a 
pleasing voice personality, for their 
success in the field of telephone work 
is largely dependent upon the qual- 
ity of their voice, their enunciation 
and diction. 

It takes patience and con- 
centration to become proficient in 
the art of voice technique. Every- 
one is not blessed with a naturally 
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. HAS been stated that a wom- 


time, 


musical voice, but everyone can de- 
velop a good, clear, well-modulated 
voice, free from impediments, by de- 
voting the necessary time and ef- 
fort to voice drills and exercises 
which overcome inherent or acquired 
faults of speech. 

The personal interest tone, which 
is so important because it conveys 
to the customer, courtesy and a will- 
ingness to please, may be developed 
by using the proper inflection, such 
as: a questioning tone when saying 
“Number, please?”; placing accent 
upon “you” when saying ‘Thank 
you”; and using a regretful tone 
when giving the report, “The line 
is busy.” 

A well-known syndicate writer 
stated: “You may forget the color 
of a woman’s eyes or even the spar- 
kle of her wit; but you can never 
forget her voice over the telephone.” 

Telephone operators should be 
voice conscious, particularly while 
+hey are on duty at the switchboard. 
They have many responsibilities in 
connection with rendering telephone 
service to the public but they should 
ever bear in mind that a pleasing, 
well-modulated voice, with distinct 
enunciation, is their greatest asset in 
rendering courteous, accurate and 
speedy service to the telephone-using 
public. 

If you are prone to opine that 
voice work is stressed and talked 
of too frequently, remember: Your 
voice is your winning card, whether 
in business or social life. 


Questions from IIlinois Operators 


1. During what time are the reduced 
rates in effect over the week-end? 
What is the correct phrase used 
in asking a person to get a called 
party to a telephone; that is to 
say, the phrase used in ringing a 
nearby? 

If a long distance call has to be 
repeated, which operator is sup- 
posed to do the repeating—the 
operator who places the call, or 
the one who receives the call? 

If a subscriber places a person- 
to-person call to a certain sta- 
tion and the operator cannot 
reach him but gets the infor- 
mation to call him in another 
town and she reaches him there 
—should she charge a_ report 


charge on the first connection or 
just charge for the completed 
call? 
5. How may I improve my enuncia- 
tion and talk more plainly? 
The answers to these traffic questions 
may be found on page 28. 


vy 


Meeting of Canadian 


Counties Association 
Wilhelm of Stratford, 
commissioner of the North 
Municipal Telephone System and _ for- 
first vice-president of the West- 
ern Counties Telephone Association, 
was elected president of the latter or- 
ganization at its 26th annual conven- 
held at London, Ont., June 10, 
There was a registration of more than 
200 delegates, 


Moses Ont., a 


Easthope 


merly 


tion 


representing some 60 
rural and municipal telephone systems 
situated in 14 counties. 

At the sessions, held in the city hall 
auditorium, the included the 
following additional officers for the en- 
suing 


elections 
year: Honorary Presidents, 
James A. McDonald of the Ontario Mu 
nicipal Board and W. R. Pollard of 
Iona, the immediate past president; 
first vice-president, H. E. Cohoon, Ayl 
second Robert R. 
secretary-treasurer, 


mer: vice-president, 


Clarke, Alvinston; 
Dr. W. Doan, Harrietsville; auditors, S. 
Adamson, St. Marys and C. B. Adams, 
Herrietsville. 

J. R. Forbes, of the Southern Ontario 
Telephone Co. and chairman of the Bell 
relations committee of the Canadian In- 
dependent Telephone Association, stated 
that the Bell company declared it ser 
viced small service station companies in 
Ontario at a loss of $70,000 a year and 
that if it were to pay commissions for 


toll collections, switching rates would 
have to be increased. 
At the Wills Mae 


Lachlan, electrical engineer of the Elee 


morning session 
trical Employes’ Association, of Toronto, 
spoke on and the 
aualifications of a telephone foreman. 

H. A. Rogers, president of the Cana 
dian Telephone Journal, Toronto, gave @ 
sales talk on “Merchandising the Tele 
phone Service.” 

At the Major W. H. 
Wood, manager of the Chamber of Cont 
merce, speaker, and he 
dealt with “Canada’s Greatest Economi¢ 
Region, Western Ontario.” 

1871, 
started on the 


accident prevention 


noon banquet 


was the guest 


Since before actual work was 
perfection of the tele 
phone, Western Ontario's population has 
grown from 71,058 to 353,616 for 14 
The total popula 
and urban, in Western On 
tario has grown to 916,229, he said. The 
territory is served by about 175,000 tele 
phones, he said. 


western county seats. 
tion, rural 
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ms for The Type 35A5 
would WALL MOUNTING 
: MONOPHONE pleases everybody! 

Mae Its strong appeal makes it the outstanding 
e Elee telephone “buy” in the telephone market today 
oronto, —for two important reasons. 
nd the 
eman, 1. Telephone users like it! Operating companies report that wherever they ex- 
» Cana hibit this new style instrument, they receive a flood of inquiries, “‘How can I get one for 
gave @ my office?” “The most beautiful Pve everseen.”” — “We must have one for our new 
e Tele home.”—“We'll gladly pay an extra rental for a modern telephone like this.”—and 


many similar comments. Wherever this Monophone has been adopted, new installations 
W. Hi show an immediate upturn as a result of increased public interest and preference. 
of Com 


and he 2. Telephone companies like it! Naturally, because it stimulates business. But, 
onomie further and equally important, because it is economical. Rugged structural design and 

absence of easily-broken projections practically eliminate breakage. Full size, stand- 
rk was ard parts of highest quality insure long, trouble-free life. Advanced design reduces 
1¢ tele obsolescence—insures its still being in style many years hence. 
ion has 

Since both parties to the telephone contract prefer this new instrument, it’s no 

popula wonder that its sales continue to increase! Perhaps it would pay you to investigate 
rn OD the possibilities in its adoption for your exchange. 


. AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC 


00 tele 
ONY TELEPHONE, COMMUNICATION AND SIGNALING PRODUCTS 


Distributed by: 
AMERICAN AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES COMPANY, 1033 W. Van Buren Street, Chicago 
Export Distributors: AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES COMPANY, LTD., Chicago 


e Automatic Electric CA-X [ 


Yet Costs Zes To Ope 















The Automatic Electric C-A-X (Community Automage) 
represents today's most highly developed method 
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telephone users of small communities—combining mle 





with maximum economy of operation. ‘ 





To the telephone user, the C-A-X brings unfailing ind 
speed, twenty-four hour availability, pleasing convempr- 
ation, and a host of other features that serve to stimipi- 


ness and build goodwill. 





To the telephone company, the C-A-X means the fpf 
operator expense—and the worries that go with lifes 
practically no supervision, and eliminates expense fogel- 


laneos items as light and heat. 


e 


So economical has the C-A-X proved, that today ov 










small, unattended units are in daily operation. Its ab™ite 


costs and improve service is easily proved by a stud@™@X 
in your vicinity—and you are both invited and urgediiith 
an investigation. Then let us make a study for you shine 


C-A-X will improve service in your exchange, and s@for 














your company. May we hear from you? 
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cabinets similar to the one shown above. TELEPHONE, 






All Automatic Electric C-A-X units — 


whether of the switch or relay type—are 







supplied in neat, all metal, dust proof 
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Automatic Electric C-A-X units are available in a wide variety of types 


and sizes to meet any combination of requirements. They can be 


furnished in either switch types or relay types—to meet customer pref- 
erence—and for use with central battery or local battery telephones on 
grounded or metallic lines. The C-A-X shown above is a Type 32A3z2, 
50-90 lines, central battery. 
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AND SIGNALING PRO OVC TS 
Distributed by: 


1033 W. Van Buren St., Chicago 


: AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES COMPANY, LTD., Chicago 








Minnesota Takes Steps 
To Meet REA Problems 


AFTER NUMEROUS conferences with representatives of the Minnesota 
Telephone Association, telephone and power companies and other 
interests concerned, Minnesota Railroad & Warehouse Commission 
issues supplement to present rules and regulations on inductive inter- 
ference to meet the new problems presented under the REA. Need for 
advance planning emphasized. Parties interested should determine pro- 


cedure before construction is begun. 


Competent engineering services 


and properly qualified contractors should be secured. Arrangements 
should be made for adequate maintenance of rural electric lines. Each 
situation must be handled on the basis of the actual field conditions 
presented. Commission of the opinion that the problems can be worked 
out satisfactorily with the cooperation of all parties concerned 


HE PROBLEM of inductive in- 
terference with telephone com- 
munication lines by power lines 
built under the provisions of the 
REA can be worked out satisfacto- 
rily on a cooperative basis. Thus 
states the Minnesota Railroad & 
Warehouse Commission in a recent 
pamphlet entitled “General Informa- 
tion Regarding Requirements and 
Procedures in Connection with Rural 
Electrification Projects.”” It was is- 
sued as a result of numerous confer- 
ences with representatives of the 
Minnesota Telephone Association and 
all other interests in any way con- 
cerned with meeting the problem. 

This pamphlet, dated May 14, 1936, 
is a part of and supplement to the 
“Rules, Regulations and Specifica- 
tions” published by the commission 
on March 29, 1926, in compliance 
with chapter 152 of the general laws 
of 1925 and in conformance with the 
requirements of the National Elec- 
tric Safety Code. The present rules 
were adopted “to provide a method of 
procedure and type of construction 
and maintenance based upon the close 
cooperation of all interested parties 
in order that the public may receive 
safe, adequate and economical serv- 
ice,” says the commission. 

“The experience of the past 11 
years,” continues the commission in 
its new pamphlet, “has shown the 
provisions of these rules to be ade- 
quate in meeting the objectives des- 
ignated, and they have not been a 
burden upon those complying with 
these regulations. This has, of 
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course, required close cooperation on 
the part of those involved in each 
problem, has necessitated a good deal 
of give and take and a final meeting 
of minds in regard to the best pro- 
cedure to be followed when taking 
all factors into consideration. 
“Particularly the relations and co- 
operation between all commercial 
power companies and communication 
companies have been such that prac- 
tically all mutual problems have been 
solved in a manner satisfactory to all 
concerned. The representatives of all 
those interests, having had this ex- 
perience, are thoroughly familiar 
with the requirements and the pro- 
cedures necessary to carry them out. 


Construction Under REA 
Presents New Problem 


“Under the provisions of the Rural 
Electrification Administration (RE- 
A), however, funds are now being 
made available by the federal gov- 
ernment which will result in a rapid 
expansion and extension of electric 
distributing lines to serve the rural 
communities. In Minnesota much of 
this service will be furnished by a 
large number of cooperative organi- 
zations whose members and officers 
in most are not experienced 
power men and are not conversant 
with the specific engineering, con- 
struction, operating and maintenance 
requirements necessary to assure 
satisfactory service and avoid haz- 
ards and interference with other 
services. 

The same rural communities are in 


cases 


many cases now served by telephone 
lines owned and operated by the 
farmers themselves, there being some 
1,700 cooperative telephone compa- 
nies in Minnesota. The interests of 
these organizations and those they 
serve, as well as the interests of any 
others directly involved, must be 
taken into consideration in develop- 
ing the plans for these rural electric 
lines. 

It was, therefore, felt desirable to 
attempt to develop information which 
would be of assistance to the repre- 
sentatives of these cooperative or- 
ganizations and those engaged in 
planning, constructing, operating and 
maintaining these rural electric lines 
in order that they may be fully con- 
versant with the problems involved 
and the steps to be taken in arriving 
at a satisfactory conclusion.” 

This supplement to its present 
rules and regulations with respect to 
the solution of interference problems 
was drafted by a committee com- 
posed of representatives of six com- 
munication companies, 10 cooperative 
light and power companies, three mu- 
nicipal light and power plants, 10 pri- 
vate light and power representatives, 
the highway engineer of Anoka coun- 
ty, a representative of the Great 
Northern Railway Co., several mem- 
bers of the State Planning Board, 
of the Minnesota Railroad & Ware- 
house Commission, the state high- 
way department and the agricultural 
department. 

Four telephone men were members 
of the general committee, namely: 
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TUNGAR BATTERY CHARGING 


Telephone service is only as good 

as its battery charging equipment. 

Behind the scenes of dependable 

telephone service are Tungar Bat- 

tery Chargers and Copper Oxide 

Rectifiers. They give years of serv- 

ice .. . require a minimum of at- 

tention . . . assure the highest de- 

gree of operating efficiency and 

hone economy. Tungars are available 

the for every type of Central Office 

some and PBX application — large or 

npa- small. Among the new Tungars is 

s of a 2-ampere Charger designed for 

they use on a small PBX. Its output is 

any filtered. It is equipped with a full- 

be wave mercury-type Tungar Bulb. 
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DEPENDABLE TELEPHONE SERVICE DEMANDS 





EQUIPMENT .... 


For larger PBX’s and Central 
Offices, a new 6-ampere Tungar 
Charger has been added. It is 
equipped with a 6-ampere full- 
wave mercury-type Tungar Bulb, 
with filtered output. 


Copper Oxide Rectifiers for trickle 
charging include several new 
sizes. They provide a range of 
trickle rates from 10 milliamperes 
up to 1000 milliamperes. 


For further information and specifica- 
tions on G-E Tungar Chargers and Cop- 
per Oxide Rectifiers, write Section A-394, 
Merchandise Department, General Elec- 
tric Company, Bridgeport, Connecticut. 





itive Cat. No. 6RB6B7—12-amp. full-wave Cat. No. 6RB23C1—2-amp., full-wave Cat. No. 6RB10C5—6-amp., full-wave 
mu- —External filter. (Cat. No, 3126680) —-Internal filter, Uses full-wave Mer- —lInternal filter, Uses full-wave Mer- 
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J. C. Crowley, Jr., St. Paul, secretary 
of the Minnesota Telephone Associa- 
tion; Jay Greaves, Glencoe, president 
of the McLeod County Telephone Co. 
and a director of the Minnesota as- 
sociation; L. O. Painter, St. Paul, 
chief engineer of the Tri-State Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co.; and H. J. 
Pierce, Minneapolis, chief engineer, 
Northwestern Bell Telephone Co. 

By way of introduction the pam- 
phlet contains this statement to the 
public utilities of Minnesota: 

“Through problems arising by rea- 
son of extensive rural electrification, 
it is found desirable to prepare a 
supplement to the rules, regulations 
and specifications for situations 
where electric lines cross or more or 
less parallel the lines of other public 
utilities, which were adopted by the 
railroad and warehouse commission, 
October 5, 1925. This supplement 
was drafted by a committee composed 
of representatives of the various util- 
ities affected and reached its present 
form after numerous conferences in 
the office of the commission and at 
other points of the state. 

The spirit of cooperation shown at 
these conferences indicates that the 
rural electrification program will go 
forward in complete harmony with 
other public utilities now occupying 
the field and that every assistance 
will be extended to its successful op- 
eration.” 


Outline of Rural 
Electrification Problem 


The problem is set forth as fol- 
lows in the pamphlet: 

“In the early development of the 
telephone industry in the state of 
Minnesota a large majority of the 
lines in the rural districts were built 
as ground return circuits and are 
still operated as such. At this time, 
the roadsides were free from any 
other construction and these lines 
were built wherever desired, without 
the problem of securing right-of-way 
or any difficulty from conflicts by 
other wire companies. 

Some years after the first rural 
communications lines were construct- 
ed, the rural communities and the 
state started improving the high- 
ways, with a view toward better 
roads and faster’ transportation. 
About the same time, the electric 
power industry in Minnesota started 
development of its industry by ex- 
tending transmission lines from one 
town to another. These two move- 
ments, particularly the development 
of the power lines, presented some 
difficulty to the communication com- 
panies. They made it more difficult 
for them to secure right-of-way for 
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the building of new lines and the ex- 
tension of the old lines. 

The power lines, also, in some cases 
caused noise on the communication 
lines, particularly the grounded tele- 
phone lines, so that communication 
was unsatisfactory over them. In 
some cases the power lines also pro- 
duced abnormal voltages on commu- 
nication lines, causing a hazard to 
the patrons of this service as well as 
to the workmen who maintain these 
lines. These problems became more 
numerous and difficult as the activi- 
ties of the power companies in- 
creased and the power lines were ex- 
tended. 

The number of communication 
lines and power lines increased at 
such a rapid rate that it became nec- 
essary in 1921, in connection with 
the extended development of the 
highways in the state, for the legis- 
lature to pass an act relating to cer- 
tain requirements, under the direc- 
tion of the highway department, in 
the construction of power and com- 
munication lines along roads and 
highways. About this same time, it 
became apparent that the number of 
power and communication lines had 
increased to such an extent that their 
problems regarding the rights of 
each were such as to require some 
regulation and control by the state. 
The present rules and regulations 
were, therefore, developed and made 
effective in October, 1925. (Pub- 
lished March 29, 1926.) 

Since both the communication and 
power lines are built for service to 
the public and in a large number of 
cases to serve the same people, it is 
necessary that both lines follow the 
same general routes; and in order for 
each utility to provide a satisfactory 
grade of service to their subscribers, 
very close cooperation in the plan- 
ning, construction, operation and 
maintenance of the respective lines is 
required. 

During the period these rules and 
regulations have been in effect, very 
satisfactory relations have been 
maintained between the power and 
communications interests. This is 
evidenced by the fact that, although 
the problems have been numerous, 
only two cases of controversy be- 
tween a power and communication 
company have had to be settled by 
the railroad and warehouse commis- 
sion. 

In all other cases, the interested 
parties have conferred and mutually 
agreed upon the best solutions to 
their problems from the standpoint 
of all concerned. These solutions 
have involved reroutes, moves, cash 
settlements and other measures 


which would provide for the furnish- 
ing of both power and communication 
services satisfactorily to the partics 
who desired the services. 


New Situation Presents 
Additional Problems 


“While these problems during the 
past few years have been numerous, 
with the establishment of the large 
number of rural power companies 
now contemplated in the rural com- 
munities, a new situation has arisen 
which presents additional problems. 
These problems, however, can be 
worked out in the same satisfactory 
manner as has been done in the past, 
providing the new power and light 
companies being organized through- 
out the state realize the problems 
which will arise and enter into the 
spirit of cooperation that has proved 
so successful in the past. This can 
be attained by the strict adherence to 
the rules and regulations passed in 
1925 and now in effect.” 

The commission states that in the 
handling of the problems which will 
arise, in the building of power lines 
in rural communities under the pro- 
visions of the REA, it will be neces- 
sary to handle each individual situa- 
tion on the basis of actual field con- 
ditions. While no definite rules or 
solutions can be given, the commis- 
sion presents in its recent pamphlet 
some general examples of the most 
common types of problems encoun- 
tered and the usual solution arrived 
at during the past years. They are 
presented in full, as follows: 


General Examples of Prob- 
lems and Their Solution 


TELEPHONE LINES 
PARALLEL TO OR NEAR A PROPOSED 
PowER LINE: In situations where 
one or more grounded telephone lines 
are located along a highway or other 
right-of-way and a power line is pro- 
posed along the same highway or in 
close proximity to the grounded rural 
telephone lines, the noise that may 
be expected on the grounded tele- 
phone line will depend upon the type 
of power line being constructed, the 
length of the parallel and other con- 
struction features. In general, how- 
ever, the power parallel will make 
the telephone line so noisy that sat- 
isfactory service will be impossible. 

This situation can usually be cor- 
rected by stringing more wire and 
making each telephone circuit me- 
tallic through at least the length of 
the parallel and installing transposi- 
tions in both the power and telephone 
circuits. 

In situations of this kind where 
corrective measures were required, 
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What terminal shall you use? 





lst. COOK. 


2nd. If you do not regularly employ a cable 
splicer, by all means install a protected terminal. 
The maintenance on a Cook protected terminal of 
today is no greater than on an unprotected termi- 
nal, because Cook protected terminals are 
equipped with True Gap dischargers that do not 
permanently ground the line. 


A fuse may blow and open the line! Sure, but 
figure the cost of replacing an 8-cent fuse against 
the cost of repairing a puncture in your cable or 
replacing a portion of that cable, not to mention 
the loss of revenue during such repairs. 


Cook terminals have a world-wide reputation for 
keeping cables free from destructive lightning or 
power crosses. Insist on COOK. 





If you do not have a Cook catalog, a postal card will bring you one. 


COOK ELECTRIC COMPANY 7” 


Southport Ave., 
Chicago 











TELERING 


ECONOMY @ RELIABILITY 
Order One NOW for a 30-day Free Trial 


Reliable ringing service is 
essential in providing sat- 
isfactory telephone service. 
Use TELERING and pro- 


vide the MOST reliable 
service at the LEAST cost. 


Current Consumption 
negligible. 
Positively No Radio 
Interference 


Directly converts Commer- 
cial Alternating Current 
to Telephone Ringing Cur- 
rent. 


ONLY ONE CONTACT! 





You can always depend 
PRICE $44.00 EACH upon our full co-operation 


F. O. B. Elyria and prompt service. 
Sold by Leading Telephone Distributors 


TELKOR, Inc., ELYRIA, OHIO 
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INCREASE IN 
SERVICE LIFE! 


NO INCREASE Se 
IN PRICE! » : 


“COLUMBIA” GRAY LABEL 
TELEPHONE BATTERY 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INC. 
General Offices: New York, N.Y. Branches: San Francisco, Chicago 
Unit of Union Carbide UCC} and Carbon Corporation 
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during the past several years, the 
cost of making the telephone circuits 
metallic has been divided between the 
companies involved as mutually 
agreed upon, usually on the following 
basis: 

(a) The power company has paid 
for or provided the necessary wire, 
brackets, insulators and other mate- 
rial required. 

(b) The telephone company has 
paid for or provided the labor for 
doing the work on the telephone line. 

(c) Each company has borne the 
expense of installing the transposi- 
tions in its own lines. 


2. GROUNDED TELEGRAPH LINES 


BOTH SIDES OF THE HIGHWAY (One 
large line and one small one): Where 
a large communication line exists on 
one side of the highway and a small 
communication line on the other side 
and a power line is proposed along 
this highway, the best solution will 
be in most cases for one communica- 
tion company to move its line across 
the highway and place its wires on 
the same poles with that of the other 
communication company. 

It will be necessary, of course, to 
make any grounded telephone lines 
metallic as before. It is the usual 
practice to move the line with the 
smaller number of wires to the larger 


is impracticable, the solution would 
probably be to reroute one of the 
communication lines or provide aq 
cable on one side of the highway for 
carrying the circuits of the local com- 
munication lines and remove the lo- 
cal open wire line. The division of 
costs in this case may be difficult to 
arrive at but a fair solution appears 
to be for the power company to pay 
for any unexpired life of the com- 
munication line removed and such 
other costs as may be mutually 
agreed to. 

5. COMMUNICATION LINE Cross- 
ING FROM ONE SIDE OF THE ROapD T0 
THE OTHER: In this situation, there 
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PARALLEL TO OR NEAR PROPOSED line and for the one company to pay’ is only one communication line on 


POWER LINE: Where the construc- 
tion of a power line is proposed par- 
alleling a telegraph line, interference 
may be experienced. The magnitude 
of such interference will depend 
chiefly upon the length of the parallel, 
the separation between the power 
line and the telegraph line, and the 
magnitude of the residual currents 
of the fundamental and lower har- 
monic frequencies of the power sys- 
tem. 

The mitigative measures required 
in the case of such exposures will 
often differ materially from those 
applicable where only telephone cir- 
cuits are involved. Each problem 
should be studied cooperatively to 
determine the best engineering so- 
lution and to agree upon an equitable 
distribution of the costs involved. 


3. COMMUNICATION LINES ON 
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attachment rental to the other. In 
cases of this kind, the costs involved, 
including the value of any remaining 
life of the communication line aban- 
doned, should be allocated between 
the interested parties on an equitable 
basis as mutually agreed upon. 

4. COMMUNICATION LINES ON 
BOTH SIDES OF THE HIGHWAY (both 
lines carrying a large number of 
wires): This case is similar to the 
one just cited, except that both com- 
munication lines carry a large num- 
ber of wires and it might be imprac- 
ticable, due to the size of pole line 
required, to build them both on one 
pole line as open wire circuits. 

The most satisfactory solution in 
this case is for the power company 
to build its line over another route, 
which may be another highway or 
upon private right-of-way. If this 


the highway but due to certain con- 
ditions, this line crosses from one 
side of the road to the other and 
possibly back and forth several times. 
In the building of a power line along 


this highway, it is desirable for the | 


communication line to be on one side 
of the highway for the entire dis- 
tance and the power line on the other 
side. This prevents the necessity for 
building a number of power line 
crossings over the communication 
line. 

In such cases, it appears proper 
for the communication company to 
move its line to one side of the high- 
way. If it appears in these situa- 
tions that the communication com- 
pany has unnecessarily crossed the 
highway a large number of times 
for short distances, the communica- 
tion company should probably 
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The service life of the “Columbia” 
Gray Label Telephone Battery has 


been increased 14% —no increase 
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“COLUMBIA” GRAY LABEL 
TELEPHONE BATTERY 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INC. 


General Offices: New York, N. Y. Branches: San Francisco, Chicago 
Unit of Union Carbide (gj and Carbon Corporation 
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Discusses the entire industry! 


ELECTRICAL 
COMMUNICATION 


By ARTHUR L. ALBERT 
Associate Professor of Communication Engineering 
Oregon State College 


A study of the various specialized phases of electrical communication 
as related to the usages of modern communication systems. This 
book presents not only theory but a discussion of the entire industry. 
Although not highly mathematical, the treatment is exact, up-to-date, 
and in aceord with the highest engineering standards. The communi- 
cation engineer will find this book a valuable addition to his working 
reference library. 


448 Pages 6 by 9 $5.00 


TELEPHONY PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
Telephone Wabash 8604 608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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...and 60,000 other items 


WHERE dependability counts — only the 
highest quality electrical products will do. 
One such quality product is Western Elec- 
tric Lead Covered Cable —a cable whose 
dependability is insured by the most ex- 
acting of manufacturing standards. 

But that’s not all. Out of its roster of 
60,000 electrical items Graybar is pre- 
pared to meet any need of a telephone 
industry. And behind every Graybar item 
stands the Graybar reputation for quality 


that goes back 


67 years. GraybaR 


OFFICES IN 78 PRINCIPAL CITIES 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES: GRAYBAR BUILDING, NEW YORK, N. Y. 





straighten its line in this section by 
rebuilding on one side of the high- 


way at its own expense. These sit- 
uations will have to be carefully stud- 
ied by the parties involved in order 
to arrive at the best solution, and 
the costs should be allocated between 
the various interests upon an equit- 
able basis as mutually agreed. 

6. METALLIC COMMUNICATION 
LINES PARALLEL TO A _ PROPOSED 
POWER LINE: In some cases—de- 
pending upon the type of power line 
proposed — metallic communication 
circuits may become excessively noisy, 
and may have abnormal voltages in- 
duced on them when paralleled by 
a power line. The noise in situations 
of this type can usually be corrected 
by cutting out any deteriorated con- 
nections in the telephone wires, free- 
ing the wires from grounds, and in- 
stalling transpositions in both the 
telephone and power circuits. Any 
anticipated hazardous conditions may 
be prevented by following the pro- 
cedures set forth in the present rules, 
regulations and specifications. 

In these cases, each company usu- 
ally pays for the transposition work 
required on its own circuits to re- 
duce the interference. Where any 
reroutes or special construction meth- 
ods on either line are required, the 
costs involved should be allocated be- 
tween the companies involved as mu- 
tually agreed to upon an equitable 
basis. 


7. PROPOSED CHANGES IN EXIST- 





ING LINES: Even though situations 
such as the foregoing have been 
taken care of at the time of con- 


struction and satisfactory solutions 
arrived at for furnishing power and 
communication service, any change 
in the power or communication sys- 


tems may present additional prob- 
lems which will also have to be 
worked out by the power and com- 


munication companies involved. 

8. MAINTENANCE OF POWER AND 
COMMUNICATION LINES: In all of 
the situations set forth, the problems 
which are most generally encountered 
—where either power or communica- 
tion lines have been built in close 
proximity to each other—have been 
discussed. 
still remains, however, the 
for close cooperation between 


There 
need 


those operating and maintaining 
these lines, since trouble on the 
power line may increase the inter- 


ference on the communication cir- 
cuits which can only be remedied by 
prompt clearing of the trouble. The 
maintenance on the communication 
lines should also be of a high grade 
in order to keep at a minimum inter- 
ference caused by the power line. 
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Answers to Traffic 
Questions on Page 18 
1. Reduced rates on person-to- 


person calls on which the 
rate is more than 50 cents 


and on_ station-to-station 
calls on which the rate is 
more than 35 cents are in 


effect from 7:00 p. m., on 
Saturday until 4.30 a. m., 
on Monday, every week-end. 


V 


2. Say, for example: Will you 
be kind enough to send for 
Mr. Hill at 213 Main Street, 
please? Peoria is calling 
and asks that you do so.” 

3. The message should be re- 
peated at an office at which 
both parties can be heard 
satisfactorily. 

41. The call will be subject to 
a message charge only. 

5. Please refer to preface of 

this instalment of 

tions. 


ques- 











9. CROSSINGS: The type of con- 
struction required at 
given in the Minnesota Rules, Reg- 
ulations and Specifications and the 
National Electrical Safety Code. 
The grades of construction specified 
in these rules shall be closely fol- 
lowed in order not to create hazard- 
ous situations. 

10. JOINT USE: In some 
where the type of construction and 
voltages comply with accepted prac- 
tices, joint use of poles by power and 
communication companies may be the 
most practicable procedure. Due to 
the type of construction generally 
proposed for these rural power lines, 
however, the nature of the power and 
communication circuits, the length of 
span planned and other conditions, 
these rural power and open wire 
communication circuits should prob- 
ably not be constructed on the same 
poles. ‘ 

11. CONFLICTS AND OVERBUILDS: 
Conflicts and overbuilds are to be 
avoided wherever practicable as such 
construction would not only increase 
the difficulty of coordination but also 
might create a hazardous condition. 

12. SAFETY PROVISIONS: In order 
to make the construction, mainte- 
nance and use of both power and com- 
munication lines safe for the users 
and the public, all provisions of the 
present Rules and Regulations of the 
Minnesota Railroad & Warehouse 
Commission and the National Elec- 


crossings is 


cases 





trical Safety Code shall be complied 
with. 
All employes of both the power and 











communication companies shall ex- ; 
ercise all reasonable precautions in * 
working on these lines during their : 
construction, operation or mainte- " 
nance and should follow the practices ( 
recommended by the National Safety 
Council.” ‘ 
General recommendations are made . 
as follows by the Minnesota commis- ; 
sion in its supplemental pamphlet: 
“1. As brought out in the fore- 
going, the provisions of the existing i 
Rules, Regulations and Specifications 
of the Minnesota Railroad & Ware- 
house Commission have produced re- 
sults satisfactory to all concerned. 
In planning and constructing new 
lines and reconstructing existing 
lines, therefore, these rules, regula- 
tions and specifications shall be fol- 


lowed: 

2. <All projects on the part of 

either the power or communication , 
interests shall be carefully planned 
in advance. All interested parties 
shall be notified of each . proposed 
project as provided in the present 
rules. Existing stations shall be re- 
viewed on the ground and agreements 
reached by all parties interested as 
to the procedure to be followed before 
any construction is started. 
3. Properly qualified 
should be employed by all power 
groups, or competent engineering 
services should be secured in plan- 
ning and constructing these rural 
electric lines, in order to assure safe 
and economical methods and adequate 
provisions for all the factors involved. 
The contractors employed to con- 
struct these lines should also be prop- 
erly qualified. 

4. Suitable arrangements should 
be made which will insure adequate 
maintenance of all rural electric lines 
after they are constructed and in op- 
eration. 


engineers 


5. In the construction or recon- 
struction of lines by any utility using 
the highways of the state, all rules 
and regulations of the state highway 
department and others responsible 
for the construction and maintenance 
of the highways shall be followed in 
all respects. 

6. In all cases where payments are 
made by a power company to a com- 
munication company to cover changes 
in the communication lines made nec- 
essary by the proximity of the power 
company’s lines, these changes in the 
lines of the communication company 
shall be made. 

7. In all cases involving the serv- 
ices of both power and communica- 
tion companies, the proper solution to 
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yarticular problem shall be de- 
veloped by cooperation between the 


various interests involved. Where a 


factory solution can not be de- 


termined directly by these interests, 
the matter may be referred to the 
Minnesota Railroad & Warehouse 
Commission for review and adjust- 


as provided in the present rules 


and regulations.” 


addition to this supplement to 
existing rules and regulations on 
inductive interference, the Minne- 
sota commission has issued and dis- 
buted throughout the state a 
pamphlet entitled “Why Your Tele- 
phone Service May Be Seriously In- 
terfered With by Rural Electric 
Lines and How This Interference 
May Be Avoided.” 
It is quoted in full as follows: 
‘This is to call your attention to 
the fact that in connection with the 
construction of electric light and 
power lines to serve the farms in 
your community as proposed under 
the Rural Electrification Administra- 
tion (REA), the telephone service to 
these same farms is likely to be in- 
terfered with unless these rural elec- 
tric lines are properly located, con- 
structed and maintained and the 
telephone lines are placed in proper 


This interference is due to the fact 
that a wire carrying sufficient electric 
wer to light your buildings and 
drive your machinery will, under cer- 
ynditions, create a noisy or ab- 
condition in your telephone 
line if the electric line is built too 





This interference caused by the 
nearby power line may be sufficient to 
make it impossible to talk over your 
telephone line. 

The importance of these conditions 
is dependent upon: 

l. The type and arrangement of 
electric power circuit. 
2. The kind of telephone circuit 
whether one wire (grounded) or two 
Wires (metallic) are used—and the 
ondition of the line. 

The space between the power 
and telephone circuits. 

1. The distance the telephone and 
ower circuits parallel each other. 

5. Whether both power and tele- 
phone circuits are properly con- 
structed and maintained. 
hese facts have long been recog- 


n by commercial power and 
telephone companies and rules and 
regulations have been developed cov- 
ering the provisions to be made in 
buuiding and maintaining both elec- 

and telephone lines in order to 
avoid these troubles. Rules, regula- 


and specifications covering 
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Long dependable life 
is built into the Man- 
chester positive plate 
of the Exide Chloride 
Battery. 


Dependability 


is a “built-in” quality 
characteristic of every 
Exide Chloride Battery 


In modern telephone service Exide Batteries assure absolute 
dependability. They deliver power when needed most—in emergencies. 
Furthermore, their operation in common service is not affected by 
interruptions or fluctuations in the A.C. cireuits. There is an Exide 
Battery for every telephone job whether it is common service, 
emergency reserve, signalling or P. B. X. Whenever dependability, 
long life and freedom from care are the determining factors for selecting 


a telephone battery, Exides are invariably chosen. 


Exide 


BATTERIES 
FOR EVERY TELEPHONE USE 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY, Philadelphia 


The World’s Largest Manufacturers of Storage Batteries for Every Purpose 
Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 
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rience with modern equipment to 
provide quality, service and un- 
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these points were issued by the Min- 
nesota Railroad & Warehouse Com- 
mission in 1925 and by following 
them, troubles of this nature can be 
taken care of satisfactorily. 

While the specific provisions of 
these rules are of interest principally 
to the engineers who are designing 
these rural electric lines and to the 
contractors who are building them, 
there are a few things to which your 
attention should be called at this 
time: 

1. In general, telephone lines shall 
occupy but one side of the highway, 
leaving the other side available for 
electric lines. 

2. Where the telephone lines con- 
sist of single wires grounded it may 
be necessary to place a second wire 
in each telephone circuit, thus mak- 
ing the lines metallic when an elec- 
tric line is built near to them. At 
the time this second wire is added to 
the telephone circuit, all joints in the 
first wire shall be remade and the 
two wires shall be properly trans- 
posed. 

3. Wherever possible, power lines 
shall be constructed on different 
routes than the telephone lines in 
order to avoid interference and ex- 
pense to the telephone companies. 

4. In all cases the telephone lines 
shall be in good condition. 

5. Where the construction of a 
power line involves expense to the 
owners of the telephone lines, the 
cost of the work required on the tele- 
phone line should be apportioned be- 
tween the companies involved on an 
equitable basis. 

6. In all cases where payments 
are made by a power company to a 
telephone company to cover changes 
in the telephone lines made necessary 
by the proximity of the power com- 
pany lines, these changes in the lines 
of the telephone company shall be 
made. 

The customers of both the tele- 
phone and power lines are entitled to 
service without interference, and in 
many cases these are the same cus- 
tomers. The telephone and power 
lines must follow the same general 
routes in order to reach these cus- 
tomers. It is, therefore, essential 
that there be the closest cooperation 
in the planning, construction and op- 
eration of both lines. 

No specific rules can be laid down 
to cover all situations but by proper 
consideration of the various factors 
involved in each particular case, a 
solution satisfactory to all concerned 
can be developed. 

In order to protect your telephone 
service, it will be necessary to review 
in the field each project proposed by 











the power company well in advance 
of the time of construction. It will 
be necessary, therefore, for every 
telephone man to be on the alert for 
information concerning proposed 
rural electric line construction in his 
locality and to discuss immediately 
the problems involved with the proper 
parties of the power company. These 
same precautions should be observed 
where new telephone lines are pro- 
posed on the same highway or near 
to existing power lines. 

We would suggest also that these 
problems be discussed with the man- 
ager of the telephone exchange to 
which your lines connect in order 
that he may assist you in every way 
possible. 

To Minnesota companies 
further, there has been made avail- 
able information as follows: 

(a) A pamphlet entitled ‘General 
Information Regarding Require- 
ments and Procedures in Conection 
with Rural Electrification Projects’ 
covering these problems in more de- 
tail and outlining a solution with a 
suggested allocation of the costs. 

(b) ‘The Rules, Regulations and 
Specifications’ of the Minnesota Rail- 
road & Warehouse Commission cov- 
ering situations of this kind.” 

The Minnesota Telephone Associa- 
tion is to be highly commended for 
the initiative it has taken in focusing 
attention of the various interests 
concerned upon the problems antic- 
ipated in the construction of rural 
electric lines under the provisions of 
the Rural Electrification Administra- 
tion. 

Other states, no doubt, will be 
glad to profit from the experience of 
Minnesota and to learn the steps 
taken by the Minnesota Railroad & 
Warehouse Commission to encourage 
intelligent cooperation in solving the 
problem most effectively by prepared- 
ness and foresight in advance of the 
actual construction of the power 
lines. 
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Physical Connection of 


Systems in Mexico Ordered 

An Associated dispatch from 
Mexico City, Mex., under date of June 
25, states that the communications de- 
partment of the government has 
structed the Mexican Telephone & Tele- 
graph Corp. and the Ericsson Telephone 
Co. to unify their facilities in Mexico. 

A financial merger of the two com- 
peting companies is not demanded, the 
announcement made clear—mereiy the 
interconnection of their lines and the 
intercommunication of their  instru- 
ments. The companies were given 15 
days to present plans for unification. 
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| Michigan Bell's Revenues 
Cut by $1,500,000 


ORDER handed down by 
Michigan commission in 
state-wide rate case of 
Michigan Bell Telephone 
Co. New schedules to 
yield 512 per cent on rate 
base of $150,000,000. De- 
preciation allowance is 
3 per cent. Charges for 
handsets and rural desk 
sets ordered reduced 


HE Michigan Public Utilities 
Commission, on July 1, handed 
down a decision in the state- 
ide rate case of the Michigan Bell 
Telephone Co., ordering reductions de- 
sned to reduce annual revenues by ap- 
oximately $1,500,000. It is estimated 
hat the new schedules will yield a re- 
turn of 5% per cent upon’a valuation 
ot $150,000,000 upon telephone property 
ised in intrastate service. 
The commission directed the company 
) pay $200,000 a year to the American 
elephone & Telegraph Co. under its 
so-called instead of 
$459,243 as at present. It held that 3 
per cent was a sufficient allowance for 
epreciation and estimated that gross 
revenues from intrastate operations dur- 
the ensuing year will amount to 
approximately $33,164,199 and operat- 
ing expenses and taxes, $18,500,226; an 
lowance being made for an increase of 


T 


license contract 


$500,000 in federal taxes. 
lt was found by the commission that 
Michigan Bell properties, used in 
the rendering of intrastate telephone 
service, constitute 95 per cent of its en- 
tire properties in the state. The com- 
ily was directed to make a survey of 
ts 248 exchanges with a view to bunch- 
ng them into eight or ten groups and 
thereby simplifying its rate schedules 
trom its present rate structure consist- 
z of 46 different schedules. 
The commission pointedly disclaimed 
opinion that the changes provided 
reduction order make Michigan’s 
rate picture perfect. 


Our investigation has shown,” said 
‘he opinion, “that there are some tele- 
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phone exchanges in Michigan in which 
the rates are not sufficient to pay the 
cost of the service. There are other ex- 
changes in which we believe we should 
now reduce the rates. The amount of 
the reduction we are now justified in 
making, namely, the sum of $1,500,000, 
must be placed where, in our judgment, 
it now belongs.” 

Most of the changes are to become 
effective immediately, but those involv- 
ing plant changes may not go into 
effect, the commission said, until Sep- 
tember 1 or October 1. 

Some 65 per cent of the 550,000 tele- 
phone subscribers of the Michigan Bell 
will be affected by the recent rate or- 
der, it is estimated. The reductions in- 
clude cuts in charges for handsets from 
25 to 15 cents a month, with a new 18- 
menths’ limit placed upon its collection, 
at a reduction of $125,000 in the com- 
pany’s annual revenues. 

Reductions in charges for service con- 
nections, station moves, etc., will con- 
stitute $250,000 of the rate reductions. 
Changes in certain classes of toll serv- 
ices will effect reductions amounting to 
$30,000; reductions in summer resort 
rates, $21,000; cutting mileage 
charges to rural subscribers and reduc- 
ing charge for desk type instruments 
from 25 to 10 cents a month, with a 
new 18 months’ limit, $29,000. 

The Detroit exchange will experience 
a reduction of $585,000 in revenues un- 
der the commission’s rate order. The 
rate for single-line residence service is 
reduced from $6 to $5 a month. A new 
class of residence service is established, 
however, two-party measured service, 
with a charge of $2.25 a month for 30 
calls. It is estimated that 138,000 sub- 
scribers will be affected by these two 
changes in the company’s rates. 

Detroit’s other 
tions are as follows: 
ice with 65 calls, $2.60; two-party serv- 
ice with 90 calls, $3.40; one-party serv- 
ice with 90 calls, $4; two-party service 
with no limit upon the number of calls, 
$4.50 per month. 

Telephone revenues will be reduced 
$210,000 by certain changes in residence 
rates in the cities of Flint, Lansing, 
Kalamazoo, Saginaw, Ann Arbor, Battle 
Creek, Jackson, Pontiac and Bay City. 

The rate order also provides for vari- 
ous reductions in mileage charges out- 
side towns, through adjustments of 
locality rates in Grosse Ile, Hickory 
Island, Grand Beach and Leland, and 


zone 


residence classifica- 


Two-party serv- 
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through certain miscellaneous reduc- 
tions, totalling $86,000. 
cut of $3 a year in one- 
party, two-party and four-party residen- 
tia] service in Grand Rapids, revenues 
will be reduced by $60,000. 

Reduction in 


Through a 


semi-public, or guaran- 
rates in Detroit, 
Grand Rapids, Ann Arbor, Battle Creek, 
City, Flint, 
Pontiac and Saginaw, 
duce revenues by $50,000. 


teed coin box, service 


Bay Jackson, Kalamazoo, 


Lansing, will re- 
De- 
some 
Clio, 
Jackson, 


Extensions of base areas in 


troit (to 


rate 
include 
territory), 
Rapids, Iron 
Kalamazoo, Mid- 
land, Mt. Morris, Petoskey, Roseville, 
Royal Oak and Walloon Lake, will effect 
reductions amounting to $35,000. 


A A 


REA Makes Provision 
for Telephone Protection 


and 
Birmingham, 
River, 
Mancelona, 


whole city 
adjacent 
Grand 

Lansing, 


The Rural Electrification Administra- 
tion, at the suggestion of the United 
States Independent Telephone Associa- 
tion, is advising the engineers of each 
contemplated cooperative electric proj- 
ect, that there is likely to be a tele 
phone problem and that it should re- 
ceive consideration. Thus states Secre- 
tary-Treasurer Chas. C. Deering, in a 
recent letter to all association execu- 
tives. Continuing, he says: 











rae 


test the reli- 
Sleet, bliz- 
create extra 
their excess 
to meet the 


ae Unusual conditions 
ability of Anchors. 
zards, wind and floods 
strains. Eversticks with 
holding vower are built 


toughest weather conditions. Certified 
Malleable Iron insures long iife, 
strength and rust resistance. 


Sizes and types for heaviest construc- 
tion to light rural electrification lines. 
Write for Bulletin No. 1134. 


EVERSTICK ANCHOR COMPANY 


FAIRFIELD, IOWA 




















“The REA 
prints submitted to it, 
cation of 


that the blue- 
showing the lo- 
the proposed electric 
shall show the location of the communi- 
cetion circuits in the vicinity. The REA 
advises the engineers whom it sends to 
check the estimates that there is likely 


requires 


lines, 


to be a telephone problem. This is evi- 
the engineers by the blue- 
prints which have already been filed.” 
Mr. Deering’s letter says the REA has 
stated that it 
whom it 


denced to 


repeatedly expects coop- 


eratives to makes loans to ob- 


serve the laws of the state in which it 


is to operate, so that in this respect 
the cooperative will be on the same 
feoting as a private utility. The tele- 
phone company, he _ states, must be 


the alert to that its 


rights are protected, as regards expense 


constantly on see 
for eliminating inductive interference. 

lia- 
the 
amounts 
the 


If the electric cooperative has a 
bility to the 
REA 
to meet 


telephone company 


will approve reasonable 
this 
the 


general, he 


liability as part of 
Deering. In 
the 


the organization of an 


cost of line, said Mr 


said, this is procedure 


to be followed in 


electric Cooperative 


“A temporary organization of the 
farmers interested is formed and it 
centacts the REA at Washington, and 
learns what the REA requirements are 
At an early stage, the REA may make 
an allotment of funds for the construc- 
tion of the proposed lines. This allot- 
ment of funds does not mean that the 


ccoperative will ever be carried through 


to the completion of its organization, 


or that it will ever receive a loan It 


is a very tentative matter. 


At about this stage the cooperative 


secures a project engineer who makes 


the 
their 


maps of proposed lines and esti- 


detailed esti 


to the REA at 


mates costs. These 


inmates and Maps are sent 


Washington, which has one of its en 
gineers go out on the ground and check 
the estimates, etc.; and upon his report 
and his approval of the estimates the 
loans are made. 

The REA loans 100 per cent of the 
cost of the line and takes a mortgage 
upon it. It is, therefore, extremely im- 


the electric has 


liability to 


portant, if company 


any money the telephone 


company, that these.estimates cover that 
If so covered and if in a 


liability. rea- 


sonable amount, it will be approved by 
the REA 

If the estimates do not cover the 
amount of the liability of the electric 


company to the telephone company, you 
can readily see that after the cooperative 
has spent its money it is likely to 
be impossible for the telephone company 
to make the 


having 


collection. Having spent 


loan and 


100 


amount of its 
the 
the 
‘holding 


entire 


mortgaged line for per cent of 


its value, will 


be left 


telephone company 


the sack.’ ” 


State association executives are urged 
by the United States 
keep their 
subject of 


association to 
members informed on the 


electric cooperatives and to 


be ready to lend any assistance needed. 


Copies of two pamphlets published re- 
cently by the Minnesota Railroad & 
Warehouse Commission on the subject 
of inductive interference are being sent 
to state association executives. More 
information regarding these  publica- 
tions is presented elsewhere in this 
issue beginning on page 22. 


vy 


Hot Light Bulb Signals 
Deaf Telephone User 


A guest of one of the leading hotels 


of Tulsa, Okla., recently requested tel 


phone service to be furnished him on 
the hotel switchboard. When the order 
was placed the hotel management was 
informed that, since the user was 92 
per cent deaf, an amplifying set would 


be necessary him to hear. 


When the installation of the amplify 


to enable 


ing set Was dis 


not 


had been completed it 


covered that this guest could hear 


any ringing signal which could be used 
in a hotel room. A light signal would 
be practical for use in the daytime, but 


since numerous calls were expected dur 


ing the night this type of signaling 
equipment was not satisfactory 
After much discussion and the pres- 


entation of many ideas on the subject 
intermittent re 
that 


would tie 


it was decided that an 


lay would be placed so when the 


telephone rang it into the 


commercial power wires and light a 
110-watt bulb which was placed on an 
extension cord and taken to bed with 
the guest when he retired The heat 
of this bulb would awaken the called 
party and notify him of the incoming 
telephone call. Since the relay equip- 
ment was of the noncontinuous type, 
the possibility of the light bulb becom 


ing too hot and being a fire hazard was 


eliminated 


vy 


Suggestions for Insuring 
Pleasant Week-End Trips 


Telephone—Before you visit friends 
and you will be thrice welcome 
Telephone—Home, if you prolong you! 
stay, so the folks will not be worried 
Telephone—Ahead for advance reser- 
vations, so you will not be disappointed 
at your journey’s end. 
Telephone—Your friends when plans 
ire made, so delays may be 
This 
a “catalog” for pleasant week-ends sent 
out Tele- 


tele 


avoided 


“prescription” is presented in 


recently by the Wisconsin 


phone Co. to more than 200,000 


phone subscribers served by 15 of its 


larger 


exchanges. 


TELEPHONY 
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Activities of 
Commissions and Courts 


Handset Rate Reduced at 
Bell Exchanges in Iowa 
Northwestern Bell Telephone Co 

Ju 1 placed into effect at all of 
va exchanges a charge of 15 cents 

nth for 36 months for handset tele 
charge was fo! 

When 

troduced, the additional 


whereas the 


cents handsets were 
charge 
cents per month 


) 


In those cases where payments of 25 


month have been made for a 
f less than 36 months, the 15 
until a 


36 full monthly payments have 


aree will be continued 


made that the monthly 
need not be continuous as 
are made at Northwestern 
nges within the state of Iowa 
is no break in payments to 
our months. There is no charge 


icing desk or wall telephones 


iset telephones 
v v 


Reduced Telephone Rates 
Ordered at Minot, N. D. 


telephone rates were recently 
Minot, N. D., by 


Railroad 


nT 


o effect at 
Nortl Dakota soard of 
reducing the revenue of 


{ n -ioners 


rn States Power Co. about 


inualiy. The new monthly rate 
as follows 

telephones: One-party, $4 
$3.50 combined 
Resi- 


One-party, $2.50 


two-party 
party, $3: extension, $1 
l€ phones 


$2.25; two-party combined, 


3: ir-party, $1.70; extension, 50 


tation multi-party lines were 


$2.25 a month 
residential one 


present rates 


ephones are $3 a month, while 


business service is $4.20 and 


>4 for wall and desk telephones re 
ermining the fair value of the 
ne company’s investment, for 


making purposes, the commission 
these figures: 

$286,528 
6,443 


6,250 


aluation of property 
ial and supplies 
( vorking capital. 





ate base . .$299,221 


ng for a return of 6 per cent, 
74, and estimated operating ex- 


$67,682, together totaling $98, 


JULY II, 


1936 


%53; depreciation of 4 per cent, 


805, the commission found the estimated 
revenue to amount to $109,967, or $11,- 
162 in excess of a fair return, and ac- 
cordingly ordered the scale-down in 
rates. 


- Ww 


Rate Revisions Ordered 
in 40 Wyoming Towns 
The Wyoming Public Service Commis 
sion issued an order Thursday, June 18 


revising telephone rates in Cheyenne 


efiective July 1, revising rates of the 


Mountain States Telephone & Telegraph 
basis and Classify 


Co. on a statewide 


ing 40 cities and towns into five groups 
Cheyenne rates were raised 25 cents 


for one-party residence telephones, 50) 


cents for the third business telephone 
classification, and 25 cents for the first 
two business telephone classifications 
The order provides that Cheyenne and 
Casper will be placed in group five 
Protests made by Cheyenne and the 
Mountain States Telephone & Telegraph 
Protesting with 


Co. were overruled 


Cheyenne’ were Laramie, Moorcroft, 
Cody and Upton, in each of which towns 
the rates were raised 

The order ratified provisions of a pre 
April 20, by 


rates were increased at eight points and 


liminary order of which 
decreased at 32 (refer to TELEPTIONY of 
May 16, page 32). This, the commission 
stated, will result in an annual saving 
$25,000 a 


to residents of the state of 


- = 
Nebraska Commission 
Withholds Order Approval 


Commissioner F. L 
Nebraska State 


Jollen of the 
Railway Commission 
has so far been unable to obtain ay 
p oval of his two colleagues to an order 
fiiing the depreciation rate for 1936 for 
the Northwestern Bell Telephone Co. at 


».65 per cent Commissioner Maupin 
said that the action of himself and Com 
missioner Drake in voting down a mo 
tion to adopt the order was because of 
their desire to inspect a draft for the 
order that is being prepared by Commis- 
sion Engineer Hollister 

Mr. Bollen says that with the United 
States Supreme Court definitely com 
mitted to the test of actual experience as 
against the estimate of the company’s 
engineers, Which is in large part based 
upon judgment, the formula used in its 


1935 order should be followed For that 








Telephone Switchboard Cable... 
Silk and Cotton Insulated and 
Leaded... 50 Pairs. 


— 


—=—— 


Twisted Pair Telephone Wire... 
Rubber Insulated and Braided. 


Bare Copper or Bronze Wire 


= 








Galvanized Steel Strand. 





Telephone Cable... Paper Insulated 
and Leaded... 150 Pairs. 





Bare Galvanized Stecl Wire. 


JOHN A. ROEBLING’S SONS CO. 
TRENTON, N.J. 


Branches in other cities 


RR 


ONLY A FINE PRODUCT MAY 
BEAR THE NAME ROEBLING 
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the commission fixed 3.82 per cent. 
appeal to the state supreme court by 
ympany was later dismissed on its 


wn motion 


reserve of $14,714,471, an 
the 23 years of $19,186,402 of 


) 


says that the commission has all 
documentary evidence compiled 
company reports to justify its use 
actual experience of the company 
23 years just ended. These show 

tal amount of $441,287,239 as depre- 
against which there 
up debits to depreciation 


property, 
been set 
average for 
depre- 
of $639,760 debits, 
per cent as the weighted average 


property and 


debits to depreciable property. 


orders the commission 


In previous 


id found that accrued depreciation 


epresents 12 per cent of the 


depre- 


ible property The average deprecia- 


property for 1935 was $24,871,575, 
and 12 per cent of this is $2,984,589. At 
the beginning of the 23-year period the 


Y 


» 


preciation reserve was $1,587,401. 
‘he difference two fig: 
397,188, is held to represent the 
nount in 


between these 


dollars to keep investment 


plus the amount actually used 
replacements 


Reduced to the percentage basis, it 
ild have required 0.32 per cent of the 
nnual average of depreciable property 
1ddition to the amount 


vended, to keep the 


actually ex- 


investment intact 


Adding this to the average of 3.33 per 


cent 


Ol 


Commissioner Bollen gets the total 


65 per cent. 


vv 


Western Union Responsible 


Supreme 


shoe manufacturer, in a 
axes 


graph Co. 


and 
ne 


for Transmission Error 
The full bench of the 
Court 


Massachusetts 
decision 
Haverhill 
suit for dam- 
Western Union Tele 
arising from an error in 
quotations to a customer 


issued a 
Holtz, a 


has 
staining Herbert 
against the 


transmitting 
in Pennsylvania. 

The plaintiff, the manufacturer, quoted 
31.75 per pair and the buyer received a 
essage stating a price of $1.25. Thir- 
five containing 
pairs, were sold, shipped and resold 
in the strength of the received message, 


cases of shoes, each 


1 the manufacturer declared his loss 
to have been $1,258 as a result. The 
refused to the difference or 
return the contending that 
communication company 


uyer 


pay 


goods, 


was at 


The Western Union company at- 


mpted to defend the case on the 
ground that it acted as the agent of 

sender Chief Justice Arthur P. 
Rugg, who wrote the opinion, pointed 


that there is a conflict among au- 
rities as to the sender’s liability, in 
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an offer or acceptance by telegram 





case a mistake is made in transmitting It is responsible in reason to the re- 
ceiver as well as to the sender of the 
message. 

The court concluded that the relation 
of the sender of a message to the tele- 
graph company cannot well be that of 
master and servant, or primary agent. 
This point has never been decided in 


In some jurisdictions, it is held that 
a party making an offer by telegram is 
responsible for the correct transmission 
of his message and is bound by it in the 
terms in which it is actually delivered 
to the person addressed. This is on the 
theory that the carrier of the message Massachusetts before. The court ruled 
is the agent of the other that the communication company is not 
jurisdictions, it is held that the commu in sense the agent of the 
nication Company is in no proper sense transmitting a message, but 
the private agent of the sender. 


sender. In 
any proper 
sender in 
is a public service corporation subject 

The public character of the existence to and liabilities incidental to 
of the telegraph carrier of intelli- 
pewers conferred gence for hire and that the relation is 
that of 
and the nature of the service rendered tractor. 
by it all tend to take it out of the class It 
of ordinary private agents and to ren- 


duties 


company, the special those of a common 


upon it by the gov 
ernment, the franchise 


enjoyed by it, employer and independent con- 


follows that the plaintiff was not 


bound by the error in the quoted price. 


der it an ‘independent contractor, the Nothing that the plaintiff could have 
finding stated. The company’s business done to enforce his rights at law 
is affected by a public interest Its against the customer could have pre- 
methods of conducting its business are vented a substantial loss to him. The 
beyond the control of the sender of the court ruled the Western Union respon- 


message. Its rates and many of its ac sible for the maximum damage of $500 


tivities are regulated by the public au- specified in its contractual regulations 


tnorities. It selects its own route for vy 
the transmission of messages It was Salted Pennies Used 
an interstate carrier transacting inter- 


to Operate Pay Stations 
Ordinarily a penny will not operate a 
station. Someone 
discovered, however, that by first wet- 


commerce in the bar. 

In this particular it is subject to the 
regulation of Congress, whose power has 
been charged by 
with the liabilities of a common carrier. 


state case at 
public telephone pay 
exercised. It is law 


ting a penny with the tongue and roll- 
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Line Gangs Know from | alt 


Actual Experience 


Men in the field recognize the outstanding advantages 
of @rapo Galvanized Telephone Wire and Steel Strand. 
They know from experience that these depend- 
able products can be spliced without injury to 
the heavy, pure zinc galvanized coating; that 
they are easily and quickly served; that 
they last longer in actual service under 
all conditions. For long life and low 
maintenance costs, specify genuine 
@rapo Galvanized Wire and Strand 
on all new and replacement jobs! 
Their superiority in actual service 
is a matter of record in the 
engineering offices of some of 
America’s leading public serv- 
ice companies. 
Indiana Steel & Wire 
Company 
Muncie, Indiana 
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CABLE—LEAD ENCASED 





















ration (formerly American 
Works), Phillipsdale, R. lI. 
phone ible, switchboar« 
opper w ire Chicag 
Wacker Drive Cincin 
Bide New York: 100 E. 42 


Kennecott Wire and Cable Company, 
Subsidiary of Kennecott Copper Corpo- 


Electrical 


Paper 
1 cable bare 
ftic A | N 
it Prac n 
nd St 


adopted 


scriber 


The 
voked 


scribers. 
















CORDS, CABLE AND WIRE 


angry 


















Lenz Electrical Manufacturing Co., 
1751 N. Western Ave., Chicago—FEstab 
lished 1904—telephone and switchboard 

ikes of equipment 

covered telephone a 

umper wire interior 
elephone wi switchboard wire 


gin an intensive police campaign against 


Telephone Co. concerning re 


petty larceny which is causing it to communications 


and investigatior 


line of 
two companies; 


uous 


$2,000 in revenue a month the 


ment of physical connections for cont 


in salt, it may be used suc- Commission Rulings and 
cessfully as a substitute for a_ nickel ° 
in completing a telephone call. Schedule of Hearings 
a result the practice has been Federal Communications Commission 
growing among persons using publi Washington, D. C. 


stations in restaurants, particularly June 24 Application filed with the 
in the territory served by the Southern Telephone Divisioi. oy the Inter-Moun.- 
California Telephone Co., of Los Ange tain Telephon¢ Co requesting authority 
te construct an additional standard .1(04 
Calit Hence the company has copper toll circuit between Wytheville 
a rule that the pay-station sub- and Bland, Va. 
— reimburse the company Illinois Commerce Commission 
cents for each salted penny used july 6: Hearing in Chicaco on ti 
P ’ i < in 1icag n the 
payment for a telephone call, o1 commission's citation against the Illi- 
cents for each slug used. nois Bell Telephone Co. to show cause 
announcement of this rule pro- Why there should not be a reduction in 
many protests from such sub- oe Sor ee SENS SereS 
; furnished in the state 
City Attorney Ray L. Ches Julv 6 Hearing in Chicag 1 r 
bro reports receiving a flood of protests tain proposed changes in rates of the 
from apartment house owners and busi- Illinois Bell Telephone Co. . : 
men who subscribe to pay-station July 8 Hearing — Springfield te 
: complaint of the city of Columbia, Mon- 
service in their places of business roe County, and the Commercial Club of 
The telephone company answered the Columbia against the Farmers Fountain 
protestants by promising to be Telephone Co. and the Harrisonville 


-establish- 


In 


netween 


of 
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Runzel Cord & Wire Co., 4727-31 Mont- 
rose Ave., Chicago Telephone and 
Switchboard Cords, Flame-proof Jumpe1 
Wire. Switchboard Wire, Interior Tele- 
phone Wire. W L. Runzel, President 
has devoted over 40 vears to the mal 
ne of fine lephone rds 

POLES 

B. J. Carney & Co., 100 N. 7th St 
Minneapolis, Minn.—VWester ed cedat 
poles. Pentrex Butt Treated or Plair 
















tion Co., 
Southern 
Beaumont a 





nd Texarkana 


Texas 


International Creosoting and Construc- 
Galveston, 
Yellow 


Creosote 
Plants 


Texas 




















folk, Va. 


Plain or 


cha 


Jordan Bros. 


rred 


Virginia 


ur 


White 


d creo 


Lumber Co., Box 84, Nor- 


Cedar 


treate 


d butts 
















MacGillis & Gibbs Company, Milwau- 


{ kee, Wis.—Northern White and Western 
Red Cedar Poles Plain or butt-treated 
Immediate quotations on request 




















H. Sigalet & Company, Ltd., Lumby, 
B. C., Canada—Western Red Cedar 
Poles Plain or Butt treated 

















Poles 


dar 








Plain 





Butt 





Valentine Clark Corporation, 2516 Dos- 
well Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 


Finished Ce- 
treated 








TAKE THE MIDDLE ROAD 


By MISS ANNE BARNES 


Traveling Chief Operator, lowa Independent Telephone Des Moines. Iowa 


Association, 


HEN WE take life too seriously it gets us nothing but w 
for today, fear for tomorrow, and, what seems worse, re- 


What 


rry 


for yesterday. good did worry, fear, and ever 


gain for people? 


gret regret 

Our yesterday’s sins of omission and commission throw long 
shadows minds, preventing doing today’s duties 
well, or enjoying our rightful pleasures. Is it any wonder that the 
things of today are often fraught with fancied worries? To go on 
day after day, with such an outlook on life, as many people do, is no 
worth the trouble of living, it would seem. 


across our our 


If we awake to a new day with no pleasant anticipations, and 
night-time finds us without 
g 


hope of happiness or success, we 
spoiling life for ourselves and for others who cannot avoid contact- 
ing us. 

What is the use for the sun shining on us today if we allow our- 
selves to peer backward into our yesterdays and mull over our dis- 
appointments instead of making the most of our todays? Even the 
happiness of yesterdays cannot carry over into today’s living enough 
to satisfy us. We need more than reflections of yesterday’s joys and 
“has beens.” 

Since we cannot foresee or control tomorrow’s events, why waste 
today’s precious golden minutes in fretting over the fut 
holds for us? 


what ire 

The younger generation lives the present day more fully than did 
the preceding generation. Is it because the present day is fuller and 
more interesting in many ways? I think this does make a great dif- 
ference. For instance, many telephone operators can recall how long 
working hours used to be, how gloomy operating rooms were, and 
restrooms—when there were restrooms. How difficult the switch- 
boards were to operate. How crowded the toll circuits were, due, 
largely, to lack of systematic methods in operating. 

Things are moving so fast and in such an interesting way today 
that folks have little time except for the “middle road’’—the present 
day of life. 
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charges, service and equipment 
mbia. 

] 9: Hearing in Springfield on 
tion of the Central Illinois Tele- 
phone Co. for a Certificate of conven- 
and necessity to construct and op- 
n electric transmission line near 
vy of Chatham, Sangamon County. 
Indiana Public Service Commission 
J 2 Authority granted applica- 
the United Telephone Companies, 

e immediately, establishing mini- 
summer rates for 24 northern In- 
telephone exchanges serving lake 

s, The minimum charge was set 

ht times the regular monthly rate 

of the exchanges, regardless of 

eth of service purchased. Cost of 

nt installations and maintenance 

s to the lake resorts was given as 

the minimum charge is 


ison 


order in- 
Lagrange, 
Pierceton, 
W olcottville, 
Etna, Syra 


ted by the 
Howe, 
bster 


hanges afte 

Cromwell 

I rg North We 

Shipshewanna, Winamac, 

Plymouth, Columbia City, 
and Warsaw 


Nebraska State Railway Commission 


June 27 Application of the Central 
Neb 1 Telephone Co. for authority to 
tinue in effect until July 1, 1937, 





Baker, Walsh & Company 


ESTABLISHED 1921 


Specialists in Telephone Financing 


CHICAGO 


29 So. La Salle St. Tel. Randolph 4553 








Consulting Telephone Engineer 
“Modernization of 
Equipment and Methods 
for Improved Service” 


GARRISON BABCOCK 
1104 Third Avenue, Seattle, Washington 








Frank F. Fowle & Co. 
Electrical and Mechanical 
ENGINEERS 


35 East Wacker Drive CHICAGO 











JOHN C. LARKIN AND COMPANY 


Consulting 
Accountants and Engineers 
Sank = 


1g in a rire nai ~~) 











3 and inee 
Chamber of Commerce Building 
Syracuse, New York 








ACCOUNTING 


HERDRICH and BOGGS 
Certified Public Accountants 
803 Electric Building 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 








J.G. WRAY & CO. 


Telephone Engineers 


Specialists in Appraisals. Rate Surveys, 
Financial Investigations, Organization, 
and Operation of Telephone Companies. 


3824 Bankers Bldg., Chicago 
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present schedules of rates at its ex- 
changes at Sutherland, Venango, Grant 
and Imperial found reasonable and 


granted as asked. 

June 27: In the matter of the appli- 
cation of the Clatonia Telephone Co. for 
authority to extend its lines: objections 
filed by Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. on ground that it is unwarranted in- 
vasion of its territory: evidence ad- 
duced and matter taken under advise 
ment 

July 1: In the matter of fixing depre- 
clation rate for 1936 for Northwestern 
Bell Telephone Co.; motion made by 
Commissioner Bollen that the same for- 
mula be used as was employed in fixing 
1935 rate and that 1936 rate be fixed at 
3.65 per cent; roll called; aye, Bollen; 
Maupin and Drake; motion lost 


pass, 


Ohio Public Utilities Commission 

June Permission granted the 
Ohio Telephone Service Co. to declare a 
dividend of 90 cents per share on its 
outstanding 8,200 shares of common 
stock, payable July 1. 

June 30: Ohio Bell Telephone Co 
authorized to file a new schedule for its 
Independence and its Hillcrest (former 
ly South Euclid) exchange. In both ex- 
changes revisions are made of the serv- 
ice areas to more adequately meet the 
community of interest of the local sub- 


26: 


scribers. The existing rates are re- 
published and a rental of $1.50 per 
month established for PBX stations 
equipped with dial and a five-cent toll 
established for station-to-station calls 
from Hilerest to Fairmount, Yellow- 
stone, Skyline and Kenmore exchanges 


in Cleveland, and from 
the Academy and 
in Cleveland. 

July 1: Ohio Bell Telephone Co., 
with approval of commission, placed in 
to effect new “locality” rates for the 
territory of the Willoughby exchange 
extending from Ivanhoe road along Lake 
Erie to Reynolds road. Previously only 
rural service was furnished in this area 
unless subscribers paid a mileage charge 
to the Willoughby 

The new rates 
ness line, $6.50; 
$4.25; two-party 
residence, $2.75. 

July 1: In the 
Burnham of Akron vs. the Ohio 
Telephone Co. (which involved 
ily the imposition of a full 
rental where service had heen discon- 
nected for non-payment of bill) the de- 
fendant moved that the commission dis- 
miss the complaint for the reason that 
at the time of filing the complaint there 
was pending in the common pleas court 
of Summit county an action between the 
sume parties, in which the petition con- 
tained substantially the same aver- 
ments The commission accorded the 
complainant the customary period of 10 
days to file a brief in answer to the mo- 
tion for dismissal 


Independence to 
Broadway exchanges 


rate boundary 

Individual busi 
individual residence, 
5; four-party 


base 
are: 
business. $5: 
complaint of Roy 
Bell 
primar- 
month’s 


Wisconsin Public Service Commission 
June 24: After a rehearing, commis- 
sion affirmed its previous order fixing 
$40,000 as the price at which the town of 
Darlington may acquire the local elec- 
tric plant owned by the Commonwealth 
Telephone Co 
Wyoming Public Service Commission 
June 18: Order issued revising rates 
of the Mountain States Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. in 40 cities and towns 
preliminary order published in “Teleph- 
ony” of May 16, page 32). 


(see 






























































PLANT 
ENGINEERING 
and 
Ge) hyp itlangte). 


Building and Rebuilding 
Telephone Plants 


Consultation Services 
_ 


Wiring Jobs, Installations, 
Switchboard Alterations 
wlan 
Expert Consultants on All 
Telephone Problems 


National Engineering 
PTate| 
Construction Co. 
1031 West Van Buren Street 
CHICAGO 








Telephone Securities Corporation 
120 So. La Salle St. Chicago, Ill. 
Telephone Franklin 018! 


« 
Underwriters and distributors 
of securities of Independent 
telephone companies 


Inquiries invited 








ASALES ORGANIZATION EXCLUSIVELY 
TELERHONE BLDG. KANSAS CITY. MO. 








JOHN M. COOK 
TELEPHONE ENGINEER 


Specializing in toll compensation matters—for 
the better part of twenty-nine years. 


Standard Bldg. ATLANTA, GA. 








Accounting, Tax and Rate Consultant 


22 Years’ Continuous Contact 
with Telephone Organizations 


Cc. B. RUSSELL 


Interurban Bldg., Columbus, Ohio 
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CLASSIFIED SECTION 


Rates 10 cents per word payable in advance. 
Minimum charge $2.00 for 20 words or less. 




















SUBSCRIBER 
BILLS 


PRICED BY SIZE 


It's cheaper to buy your subscriber 
bills by size Any copy you want. No 
extra charge for padding, perforating, 


or punching Send a sample 


TELEPHONE 
PRINTING 


the 


for prices 


We 


in the 


operate largest plant 
to tele- 
We have standard forms 
tele- 
We 
better 


printing 


world devoted exclusively 


phone printing 
in stock 


phone 


covering every phase of 
office 
telephone 
the 

We can save you money—send a sam- 
ple for price. 


See 


accounting and records. 


ean do your printing 


because we know telephone business 


your “Suttle Salesman" for further 


information. 


SUTTLE EQUIPMENT CO. 


LAWRENCEVILLE, ILLINOIS 























SPECIAL 
No. 1 Buffalo Wire Grips, like new, takes 
up to No 6 wire—$1.00 each; Cable Cars 
Complete—$41.50 each; Swinging Door 
Telephone Booths—$18.50 each; 10-ton 
Simplex Reel Jacks—$7.50 each; 3 No. 102 
Dynamometers—$15.00 each; 4-ft. Duct 
Rods—$1.75 doz. Prices F.0.B. Chicago. 
W. M. MILLER & SONS 


2553 W. Madison St. Chicago, Tl. 































RECONDITIONED 
EQUIPMENT 


s 
MAGNETO 
Desk sets 
Wall sets 


Hand sets 
Piece parts—all types 


BUCKEYE TELEPHONE 
AND SUPPLY CO. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 





























New Style Stewart Test Sets 

Have detector coll for 
telling direction and 
lamp for telling dis- 
tance te trouble. 


S $1.00 eran On 




















POSITION WANTED 


CONSCIENTIOUS, all around tele- 
phone man of 15 years’ experience wants 
position as manager and repairman of mag 
neto system. Write 8547, % TELEPHONY. 


Condensed 


News 


New Companies 


and Incorporations 

ANDOVER, ILL.—Articles of incorpora- 
tion have been filed by The Andover 
Telephone Co. The incorporators are: 
Paul Olsen, Albert Lundquist and Wil- 
liam Winmentedt, et al, for the purpose 
of operating a mutual telephone 
tem. Correspondent: William 
mentedt, Andover. 

WINCHESTER, IND.—Officials of the 
Eastern Indiana Telephone Co. have 
filed papers with the Indiana secretary 
of state showing a reorganization of the 








SYS 


Win- 


company with 4,000 shares of capital 
stock having a par value of $100 a 
share. 


Telephones 
Cuicaco, Irt.—A total of 2,607 new 
telephones were installed in Chicago in 


June and 166 in the remainder of the 
state for a total of 2,773, the Illinois 
Bell Telephone Co. reports. For the 


first six months of the year there were 
20,730 new installations in Chicago 
and 10,742 in the state, or a total of 
31,472. 

In Chicago the present total of 869,- 
778 compares with the depression low of 
793,546 in August, 1933, and with the 
high of 993,390 in April, 1930. 

New York, N. Y.—The New York 
Telephone Co. reports a gain of 42,405 
stations for the first six months of 1936, 
compared with a gain of 8,318 for the 
corresponding period in 1935 and 12,771 
in 1934. In June there was a station 
loss of 1,745, compared with last year’s 


June loss of 5,534 and the 1934 loss of 
+903. There was a loss of 14,736 in 
June, 1933, and a loss of 35,964 in June, 


1932. 

The showing for the first six months 
was the best since 1929, when a gain of 
91,672 stations was reported. 

New York, N. Y.—The American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. reports an in- 
crease of 28,000 telephones in use in the 
Bell System in June as compared with 
a decrease of 8,300 in June, 1935. At 


the end of June there were 14,235,008 
telephones in service against 13,579 ,0% i 
a year ago. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—The Bell Tele. 
phone Co. of Pennsylvania reports that 
preliminary figures show a net gain of 
1,397 telephones in service in June com 


pared with a station loss of 2,928 ip 
June last year. Losses of 3,824 ang 
9,797 were recorded in June, 1934 and 
1933, respectively. 

Elections 


NortH Loup, Nes.—The Loup Valley 
Telephone Co., at its annual meeting 
elected R. W. Hudson, M. E. McClellan 


and G. S. Mayo as directors. Roy Hud 
son, secretary-treasurer, reported the 
number of subscribers increased from 
100 to 115 during the year, and that a 
net profit from operations of $32.7 
resulted. 
Miscellaneous 
REMSEN, lowa—Destructive fires ir 


Remsen and Oyens, caused by Fourth of 
July firecrackers, destroyed $750,000 
worth of city property, 25 business tele 
phones and 25 residence telephones be 
longing to the West Iowa Telephone C 

Secretary W. H. Daubendiek, of the 
West Iowa company, writes that the 
office at Remsen was not harmed due t 
underground cable construction. Service 


was uninterrupted except where build 
ings were burned down. The compan) 
lost five cable terminals and all tele 


phone sets in the burned districts. 
3ELLEVUE, OHIO—Nap T. Videan has 
joined the staff of the Northern Ohi 
Telephone Co. in the capacity of assist 
ant to the commercial superintendent 
Mr. Videan resigned recently as an as- 


sistant cashier of the Union Bank & 
Savings Co., after several years’ asso- 
ciation with it. 

In his new position Mr. Videan will 


have headquarters in Bellevue, but will 
devote his attention to the entire North 
ern Ohio system incident to expansion 
of the public relations service. He will 
give special attention to the study and 
solution of problems of business sub 
seribers and extending cooperation t 
such clients in enabling an increased use 
of toll for their various business trans 
actions in many instances at reduced 
toll costs. 


Obituary 


VALPARAISO, INpD.—Harry R. Ball, age 
70, manager of the Northwestern Indi- 
ana Telephone Co. and a widely-known 
telephone official in northern Indiana 
died recently at his home in Valparaiso 

Lincotn, Nesp.—Kenneth R. Smith, 3 
years old, employed by the Lincoln Tele 
phone & Telegraph Co. for the past nine 


years, died on June 20 at a Glendale 
Mont., hospital 10 days after leaving 
Lincoln for a vacation visit with his 


sister at Circle, Mont. 

New York, N. Y.—Henrik Boving, 4 
research chemist with the Bell Tele 
phone Laboratories, died June 24 at his 
home. He was 60 years old on June 18. 

3orn in Denmark and educated in 
Europe, he came to the United States in 
1905. He had been a chemical engineer 
with the Western Electric Co. for many 
years before joining the Bell company 
His widow, Mrs. Johanne Boving, sur 
vives. 

REESEVILLE, Wis.—Fred Bickel, mat: 
ager of the Dodge County Telephone Co 
for the past 21 years, passed away 4! 
his home in Reeseville on June 22, fol: 
lowing a serious illness of three days. 
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